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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THe Summer. Session is over. The House of Commons rose on 
“<‘ Something August 4, for a well-earned holiday, and the present 
is therefore a good opportunity for taking stock of 

Attempted, the work accomplished in the first six months of the 
Domeinine new Parliament. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
ome. pointed out in December last that the then recently- 
formed Liberal-Labour Government could achieve nothing worth 
while unless the country provided the necessary driving-power. 
Ample driving-power was furnished by the electorate in January of 
this year, and that good use has been made of that power is shown 
by the record of the Session.just closed. It is, indeed, a record of 
work done that for quantity and quality, especially for quality, 
compares favourably not merely with the work of any single Session 
of the late Tory Government, but with the total output of the whole 
ten years of Tory rule. In all seventy-one Government measures 
have been presented to the House of Commons, and of these no less 
than thirty-seven, including four of the measures promised in the 
King’s Speech, have received the Royal assent. The four King’s 
Speech measures thus placed on the Statute-book are the Justices of 
the Peace Act, abolishing the property qualification previously re- 
quired of county magistrates; the Labourers (Ireland) Act, which 
amends the law relating to the provision of labourers’ dwellings in 
Ireland, and provides for more simple and efficient administration 
and cheaper loans; the Colonial Marriages Act,!. providing that a 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister, contracted in a British colony, 
and ‘legal in that colony, shall be legal in the United Kingdom ; and 
the Prevention of Corruption Act,! which makes it punishable to 

1 These two measures were first introduced in the House of Lords, 
VoL. 166.—No. 3. R 
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give to or accept from an agent, in relation to his principal’s affairs, 
a bribe, secret commission, or other consideration. Of the other 
Bills foreshadowed in the King’s Speech, the Education Bill, the 
piece de resistance of the Session, has passed the Commons, and been 
read a second time in the Lords, though not without divers threats 
as to what their lerdships may do “to safeguard and protect the 
interests of their friends” if the Government does not forthwith 
accept in a humble and chastened spirit the Bishops’ amendments 
to the Bill. The Merchant Shipping Bill, the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Act Amendment Bill, and the Trades Disputes Bill have passed 
through their second reading and committee stages, the Govern- 
ment, thanks once more to the pedantry of the lawyers, narrowly 
escaping defeat on the last-named; while the Plural Voting Bill 
has passed its second reading, and the Small Landholders (Scotland) 
Bill awaits that stage. The Equalisation of Rates (London) Bill 
stands over till next session, when the whole question of local rating 
is to be dealt with, and the Unemployed Workmen’s Act Amend- 
ment Bill has also been postponed, but in the meantime £200,000 
has been provided for the needs of the coming winter. 


Of the thirty-three Government Bills, other than King’s Speech 
measures, which have received the Royal assent, 

Useful but many, though not in the nature of root reforms, are 
eee ful character. The Army Annual 
Sateen: or a most useful character. © Army nnua 
Bill, in addition to the usual clauses, abolishes flog- 
ging in military prisons, and in this connection it will be remembered 
that the Government has also by administrative order suspended, 
practically abolished, flogging in the Navy. The Police (Super- 
annuation) Bill amends the law as to retirement from the police 
force to the advantage of the force and of the individual policeman, 
and at the same time relieves the burden on the rates; the Alkali, 
&c., Works Bill consolidates and amends the Acts of 1881 and 1892; 
the Metropolitan Police (Commission) Bill set up a much-needed 
Commission to inquire into the relations between the police and the 
public within the metropolitan area; the Statute Law Revision 
(Scotland) Bill repeals certain obsolete enactments, and reduces the 
law from ten volumes to one; while the Musical Copyright Bill, 
introduced by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, but afterwards taken up by the 
Government, is aimed against the ‘“ music piracy” which has been 
so rife of recent years, The Finance Bill, not by any means a 
heroic measure, makes provision for the revenue of the current year, 
reduces the duty on tea by a penny per pound, abolishes the Coal 
Tax, and eliminates the element of Protection from the duty on 
stripped tobacco, And (in contrast to the late Government, which 
devoted six honrs in five years to the interest of agriculture, and 
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that only to renew the Agricultural Rating Act in the interest of the 
drones in the hive) the present Government has already passed the 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Bill and the Dogs Bill, to safeguard 
the working farmer, and by the Crown Lands Bill, making the 
President of the Board of Agriculture an additional Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests, &c., has enabled Lord Carrington to apply 
his system of small holdings to the Crown lands, Already one 
derelict farm of some 900 acres has been let in small holdings, and 
as occesion offers, the area so let will be extended. The Seed 
Potatoes Supply (Ireland) Bill is another palliative intended to ease 
the position of the occupiers of land in that distressful isle, while 
the Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill aims at ameliorating the con- 
dition of the Scottish crofters, giving security for improvements, 
fixity of tenure, “fair rents,” and extended powers for increasing 
the size of the holdings, There is little doubt, too, that the 
Government will give facilities for the passing into law of Mr. Agar 
Robarte’s Land Tenure (England and Wales) Bill, which has already 
passed the Standing Committee. Unfortunately, it must be admitted 
that all these measures on behalf of agriculture are merely pallia- 
tives. The root cause of agricultural depression, as of industrial 
depression generally, is land monopoly; and until that root cause 
is removed other measures, however well intended and however good 
in themselves, can do little or nothing to benefit the workers in the 
agricultural hive, But we trust that next year, by the rating and 
taxation of land values, the Government will do something both to 
break down land monopoly and to break up the depression which 
has so long overshadowed the great farming industry. 


The close of the Summer Session was noteworthy for the fact that 


there was no “slaughter of the innocents,” such as 
we had grown accustomed to under the Balfour 
aig ste régime. Whatever slaughtering of the innocents 

ow ay" is done this year will be done by the House of 
Lords. Some twenty-nine Government measure still remain to be 
dealt with by the House of Commons during the Autumn Session. 
Of these the Criminal Appeal Bill, introduced in the Lords and 
new awaiting its second reading in the Commons, and the Street 
Betting Bill which was also introduced in the Lords and has passed 
its second reading and committee stages in the Commons, are 
practically sure to pass; while the more important of the other 
Government measures not already mentioned are Mr. Lloyd 
George's Census of Production Bill, committed on August 2, and 
Mr. Burns’s Public Health (Regulations as to Food) Bill, which 
awaits its second reading. In addition to the Education Bill the 
measures which are most liable to attack by the House of Lords are 


Will the 
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perhaps the Trades Disputes Bill, the Plural Voting Bill, and the 
Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill. It is true that the recent 
decision ot the Court of Appeal that local authorities are entitled 
to refuse to contribute from public funds towards the cost of 
denominational teaching in Church schools has to some extent taken 
the heart out of the fight against the Education Bill, but the 
Bishops have more of the wisdom of the serpent than of the harm- 
lessness of the dove, and a close watch must therefore be kept upon 
their lordships. The Bishops, however, would do well to remember 
that the only alternative to the present Bill is “the secular 
solution ” ; that the people are weary of the wrangling and jangling 
of the sects in regard to education; and that the Romeward ten- 
dencies of the so-called National Church, as illustrated by the report 
of the Ritual Commission, have not tended to endear the Church 
to the nation, but, like the Anti-Education Acts of 1902 and 1908, 
have quickened the movement for Disestablishment. The Peers 
may hesitate to antagonise labour by emasculating or rejecting the 
Trades Disputes Bill, but it should be remembered that they did 
not scruple to obstruct the Aliens Act Amendment Bill, designed to 
prevent the importation of foreign labourers in the role of ‘‘ strike- 
breakers.” As for the Plural Voting Bill and the Small Land- 
holders Bill, are they not direct attacks upon the Ark of the 
Covenant, the sacred property rights of the big landholders, which 
it is the special function of the House of Landlords to protect ? 
The Lords, it is certain, will be greatly tempted to block the way 
for all these measures, but whether they will venture to do so 
remains to be seen. 


In order that the long outstanding account of the people against 
Riswiar stl the Peers might be settled once for all, one could 
ie Ca ds! almost wish that their lordships would run amok 

* against the Education Bill, the Trades Disputes 

Bill, and other important Government measures. In the meantime 
it were well that the Liberal Party should remember that while 
measures such as the above are at the mercy of the House of Lords, 
there is a very important and far-reaching class of reforms—financial 
reforms to wit—with which the Lords have no right to interfere. 
And it were well also that the Liberal Party should determine that 
if the Lords mutilate or reject their other measures, they will 
then (instead of appealing to the country as their enemies desire) 
proceed forthwith to carry through in the teeth of the Lords such 
radical financial measures as will not only establish beyond possi- 
bility of doubt their bond fides as earnest social reformers, but will 
also bring their lordships to their knees, That the House of Lords 
has no right to interfere in regard to financial matters was shown 
during the Liberal Administration of 1892 to 1895 by the trium- 
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phant passage through the Upper House of Sir William Harcourt’s 
Death Duties Budget, and by Mr. Speaker Peel’s unceremonious 
rejection of their lordships’ amendments to the rating clauses of the 
Parish Councils Bill as breaches of the privileges of the Represen- 
tative Chamber. It was further illustrated by the discreditable 
juggle resorted to during the lifetime of the late Tory Government, 
in order to secure the passage through the Commons of the Bishops’ 
“ Wear and Tear ” amendment to the Education Bill of 1902. And 
it was again illustrated this Session when Mr. Speaker Lowther, 
who, unlike his immediate predecessor, is a man with a backbone, 
ruled out as a breach of privilege the amendment to the Irish 
Labourers’ Bill by which the Lords sought to secure to the landlords 
an additional 10 per cent. in case of compulsory purchase. By 
overwhelming majorities the House of Commons has declared in 
favour of Payment of Members, Old Age Pensions and Local Option. 
A Licensing Bill has been promised for next year to give effect to 
the last-named, though whether such a Bill shall become law will 
depend upon “the Peerage and the beerage.” But in the Budget 
effect can be given, and should be given, to Old Age Pensions and 
to Payment of Members in spite of the House of Lords, Want of 
funds cannot be pleaded in éxcuse, for, as we have repeatedly 
demonstrated, by levying the old 4s. Land Tax on present values, 
instead of on the values of more than 200 years ago, ample funds 
can be raised not only to carry out these reforms, but also to abolish 
alltaxes on food and to take a penny or twopence off the Income Tax. 
A truly radical and democratic Government could and would carry 
a Budget on these lines, and would further use the engine of 
taxation to force the Lords to forego their unjust and anomalous 
powers as hereditary legislators. The House of Lords is useless 
and dangerous and ought to be abolished. Away with it! The 
right of veto should be vested, not in the Peers, but in the people 
by means of the referendum. In view of the coming struggle with 
the Non-Representative Chamber, it is well that the Government 
has already greatly strengthened the control of the Representative 
House over finance, In regard to this point the following figures 
afford an instructive contrast. The amounts of Supply voted and 
unvoted in each of the last three years before the nineteenth allotted 
day (when the remaining votes are automatically passed without 


discussion) have been : 
Voted. Unvoted. 


£ £ 
1904, 50,517,200 . . 48,498,848 
05 S$ SS eeeoC*~SSC“‘<‘i‘ «IT; 
1906 . . 95,627,982 . . 15,576,796 
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The Government have done well in administration as well as in 
legislation. As we have seen, flogging im the 
Navy has been suspended; and we may mention 
that, among other matters, the postal employees’ 
Trades Unions have been officially recognised by 
Mr. Sidney Buxton, and a Select Committee is dealing with the 
questions of hours and wages; the number of women factory 
inspectors has been increased; and a Bill for the amendment of 
the Truck Acts is in course of preparation for next Session ; while 
the fact that the London County Council has now obtained powers 
for over-bridge and Embankment trams, and has been recognised 
as the authority for the supply of electricity in bulk shows how 
very differently such matters are regarded by Liberal and by Tory 
Governments. In fact the Government has done so well, and is 
shaping so well for the future, that it is difficult to understand why 
the Labour Party should have thought it worth while to challenge 
the Liberal position in Cockermouth and thereby let in a Tory. 
The result of this bye-election does not show, as Sir John Randles, 
the successful Tory candidate, claimed, that the people are already 
getting tired of the Liberal Government, for, whereas the late Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson’s majority against Sir John in January last was 
563 only, the combined Liberal and Labour vote at the bye- 
election shows a Progressive majority against him of 746—an 
increase of 183. The Bodmin bye-election where, in spite of the 
fact that a very strong local candidate was followed by a complete 
Stranger, the Liberal majority remained practically unchanged— 
(Bye-clection majority, 1093 ; General Election majority, 1172)— 
not only demonstrates that the Government is as popular as ever, 
but also incidentally shows the opinion of the electors in regard to 
Judge Grantham’s decision that a “ tea-fight ” at Bodmin savours of 
corruption, while an “ orgie” at Yarmouth does not. But for the 
split in the Progressive ranks the Liberal Party would have won 
again at Cockermouth, just as, but for a split in the party itself, 
they should have won Basingstoke in March last. The true 
lesson of these bye-elections, however, is not that such splits should 
be avoided, though in the meantime that is desirable, but that by 
the Second Ballot, or better still by means of the Preferential 
Ballot, on the lines of the Bill introduced by Mr. John M. Robertson, 
the return of a minority-representative should be rendered. im- 
possible. The result of the East Denbighshire bye-election, to 
hand as we write, fully confirms the Bodmin verdict as to the 
continued popularity of the Government, Mr. E. G. Hemmerde 
having secured the magnificent majority of 2791, or 464 more than 
the Liberal majority at the bye-election of 1897, the last contest 
prior to that just finished. 


Lessons of 
the Bye- 
Elections. 
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We cannot pretend to be satisfied with the new Transvaal Constita- 
Th tion as unfolded by Mr. Winston Churchill on 
© .; August 1, though, fealty as itis, it is a great 
Transvaal . © ; 5” Abies of 
Constitution improvement upon the constitution drafted by Mr. 
* Lyttelton. Manhood suffrage with a six months’ 
qualification, and’ no votes for the officers and soldiers of the British 
garrison, is much fairer than Mr, Lyttelton’s proposed franchise 
qualification of £100:annual value and the suggestion that the British 
garrison should have votes. But the only really fair basis for the 
franchise is adult suffrage, and, as we have urged before, the peculiar 
dangers to which women are exposed by reason of the roaming bands 
of Chinese deserters, make their claim to the franchise in the 
Transvaal particularly strong. But upon this point Mr. Churchill 
said merely, with a side glance no doubt at Mr. Asquith, “ The 
question of female suffrage has been brought under the notice of 
various members of the Government—(laughter)—on various 
occasions and in various ways. We have very carefully considered 
that matter, and we have come to the conclusion that it would not 
be right for us to subject anew Colony, unable to speak for itself, 
to the hazards of an experiment which we have not had the gallantry 
to undergo ourselves. (Laughter and cheers.) That must, there- 
fore, be left for the new Legislature to determine.” We can only 
trust that the new Legislature will possess a higher sense of justice 
than the Imperial Legislature, if not so keen a sense ofthe humours 
of injustice. 


But, not content with ruling them out of the franchise, women 


are not allowed to carry any weight even in regard 
tothe distribution of seats. A distribution of seats 
in proportion to population would have done some- 
thing to offset the injustice of refusing the women 
the vote. But it has been decided to distribute the seats upon the 
basis of voters rather than upon that of population. And upon 
this point Mr, Churchill’s reasoning would seem to be very faulty 
indeed. Speaking of the Mother Country, he says: “There is no part 
of this country which is more married or more prolific than another, 
and exactly the same distribution of members would result, whether 
the voter’s basis or the population basis governed the Redistribution 
Bill. But in South Africa the disparity of conditions between the 
new population and the old makes a very great difference between 
the urban and the rural populations, and it is undoubtedly true that 
if it be desired to preserve the principle of one vote one value, the 
voters’ basis, and not the population basis, is indispensable im the 
Transvaal.” How does this square with Mr. Churchill’s previous 
declaration that ‘“‘our guiding principle has been to make no 


A. Little 
Gerryman- 
dering. 
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difference in the grant of responsible government between Boer and 
Briton in South Africa”? “The disparity of conditions between the 
new population and the old” is due to the fact that the old popula- 
tion is the more permanent element in the country, and therefore 
the “more married” element. Reverse the position. Let the 
British be the more permanent and the ‘more married” section 
of the community, and where then would be Mr. Churchill’s regard 
for the principle of one vote one value as applied to the Transvaal ? 
It seems only too clear that the aim has been, not to treat British 
and Boers alike, but to secure a British majority, and that, with 
that object in view, the voters’ basis has been chosen for the dis- 
tribution of seats instead of the fairer population basis. A little 
gerrymandering has been done, but me must, we suppose, console 
ourselves with the reflection that the Tories would have done much 
worse. 


Proceeding upon the voters’ basis, the Government have decided to 
.,, allot 34 seats, including Krugersdorp rural, to 
‘What Will the Rand, 6 to Pretoria, and 29 to the rest of the 
the Upshot oe : 
Be? country. This undoubtedly gives too many seats 
to the Rand, but Krugersdorp rural is practically a 
Boer constituency, and as it is probable that others of the Rand 
seats will be held by the British Responsible Party, it seems unlikely 
that a Pro-Randlord or “ Pro-Pigtail” Ministry will be formed. 
Indeed it may happen that Mr. Churchill’s “ hope that the Govern- 
ment that will be called into power after the election will be a 
coalition Government under some moderate leader acceptable to both 
parties—a Government that will embrace members of both races” 
may be realised, and “such a solution” might well prove to be, in 
his words, “a godsend to South Africa.” The danger is, however, 
that things have been cut too fine, and that the majority either way 
may be very small. Nor do we think that the provision that the 
Speaker shall vacate his seat when elected, so that his party shall 
not practically lose a member, will do much to obviate this danger. 
And, as Mr. Churchill himself said, “it would be a great disaster 
if we had in the Transvaal a succession of weak Ministries.” We 
note that members of the new Legislature are, as is usual in our 
Colonies, to be paid, a very necessary provision, as otherwise the 
Randlords might well capture the Legislature and pay themselves 
by running the Transvaal in their own interests—a method of con- 
ducting public affairs not altogether unknown in this country, 
though we trust that the present Government will ere long render 
it impossible for the fature by establishing adult suffrage and 
introducing payment of members. In regard to the latter they 
have in the Transvaal Constitution set themselves an example 
which they cannot well refuse to follow. 
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We cannot say that we approve of the setting up of a Second 
Chamber in the Transvaal. Not only are we “ not 
Chambers particularly enamoured of Second Chambers,” to 
Condemned. "*° Mr. Churchill’s phrase, but we are absolutely 

opposed to them. And though, as the Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies pointed out, “there is no Colony in the 
British Empire which has not got a Second Chamber,” and the 
Government is therefore following precedent in this matter, the 
precedent is a bad one, and might well have been disregarded. It 
is all to the good, however, that the Government “are unable to 
countenance the creation in a permanent form of a nominated 
Second Chamber”; and it is to be hoped that when the time comes, 
upon the dissolution five years hence of the first Parliament, the 
project of substituting an elective Second Chamber for the nomi- 
nated Chamber will be abandoned ; for a Second Chamber, however 
constituted, is always a bulwark of monopoly and privilege, and, 
therefore, a danger to the State. In the meantime, the nominated 
Chamber is established ‘‘ for this Parliament only, and as a purely 
provisional arrangement,” and its fifteen members will be nominated 
by the Crown—that is to say, by the Home Government. The 
intention of the Government in setting up the Second Chamber is 
no doubt a good one, their object being ‘‘ to secure, if they can, 
some special protection for native interests”; but it is at least 
doubtful whether such protection can best be secured in this way. 
The treatment of the natives in New Zealand, where they have 
four special representatives in the House of Representatives, and, 
in addition, have a King of their own and a Parliament of their 
own to govern their own reserves, would seem to afford a good 
precedent for dealing with the natives in the Transvaal, But the 
matter is now one to be dealt with by the new Legislature. Far 
more certain than the protection secured by the establishment of 
the Second Chamber is that which is afforded by the determination 
of his Majesty's Government that “any legislation which im- 
poses disabilities on natives which are not imposed upon Europeans 
will be reserved to the Secretary of State, and that the Governor will 
not give his assent before receiving the Secretary of State's decision”; 
that “legislation which will affect the alienation of native lands 
will also be reserved”; and that “some provision” will be made 
“for native interests, such as education, by reserving a certain sum 
for administration by the High Commissioner or some other official.” 


Second 


Even more important than the statement upon this point was the 
declaration, received with loud cheers, that ‘“‘on 

Chinese November 30, 1906, the arrangements for recruiting 
Slavery to Chinese labour will cease and determine”; that 
Coase. a clause in the Constitution will provide, in 


accordance with the pledge given by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer, for the abrogation of the existing Chinese labour Ordinance 
after a reasonable interval ”——such an interval as will “ give time 
to the new Assembly to take stock of its position, and to consider 
the labour question as a whole”; and that “ no law will be assented 
towhich sanctions any condition of service or residence of a servile 
character.” But, meantime, as Mr. Mackarness pointed out im the 
debate which followed, the Chinese outrages on the Rand? grow 
worse and worse; and we unite with him in the hope that the 
Government will forthwith set to work to gradually repatriate the 
coolies. At the time of writing, some 570 Chinamen have applied 
for repatriation—200 under the old proclamation and 370 under 
the new—and we trust that there will be no unnecessary delay in 
sending them back to their own country. While dealing with this 
question of Chinese slavery, we may note that Reuter, under date 
“ Washington, August 10,” informs us that ‘“‘Chinese labour will 
be given a thorough test in the construction of the Panama Canal,” 
and that already “contracts for 2500 coolies have been prepared.” 
From Victoria, British Columbia, Reuter reports that “ a considerable 
number of Hindoos will be imported into the province to relieve 
the labour situation,” and that ‘‘ Mr. Whyte, Vice-President of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, . . . believes that Chinese coolies 
should be admitted, under restrictions as to their sphere of labour.” 
It remains to be seen whether the people of the United States 
will sanction Chinese slavery at Panama. Hindoo coolies, being 
British subjects, cannot be employed under servile conditions; and 
we cannot but believe that Canada, following the recent example of 
Newfoundland, would reject any proposal for the introduction of 
Chinese labour. But, if not, “ restrictions as to their sphere of 
labour ” would certainly come under the heading of “conditions of 
service or residence of a servile character,” and as such should, 
according to the Transvaal precedent just set up, be disallowed by 
the Home Government. 


An announcement, almost as welcome as that in regard to 
Chinese slavery, was made in regard to the recruit- 
ing of native labour. The monopoly of recruiting 
hitherto enjoyed by the Witwatersrand Native 
Labour Association has been broken down, and 
equal facilities have been granted to the Robinson 
group of mines. This new arrangement, it is hoped, “ will have the 
effect of increasing, without abuses, the supplies of native labour ; 
and in the expectation of such an increase (added Mr. Churchill) the 
Robinson group of mines have notified us that they will forthwith 
surrender the 3000 outstanding licenses for Chinese which they 


Native 
Recruiting 
Monopoly 

Broken. 


‘ ERRATUM.—In last month’s note headed “Catalogue of Chinese Orimes,” p. 124 
line 24, for 87,000 read 870,000. 





hold.” Amid loud Ministerial cheers, the Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies further stated that “ it will be possible to employ a larger 
proportion of white men in association with Kaffir labour, but we 
cannot say now whether it will be 20 or 40 per cent. An experi- 
ment is going to be tried at one of the Robinson mines to see how 
high a proportion of white labour can be employed in association: 
with Kaffir labour, The Government will watch that experiment: 
with interest and sympathy, and the House will realise and believe 
that it will be an honest and bond-fide experiment when I say 
that the man to whom it will be entrusted is Mr. Cresswell.” 
Our readers, we are sure, will wish this experiment every 
success, 


Dealing with the promise obtained by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain from 
Exit the “certain unofficial gentlemen in Johannesburg” 
£80.000.000 that the Transvaal would pay £30,000,000 and the 
: ’ ‘Orange River Colony £5,000,000 in diminution of 
the War Debt, Mr. Churchill said that “‘ such a promise, of course, 
had no regular authority.” But in consideration of this promise 
the House of Commons had guaranteed a loan of £35,000,000, and 
“there would, therefore, seem to be not a legal obligation, but 
something in the nature of a moral obligation upon those Colonies 
in respect of this contribution.” They had no desire, however, “to 
deal in a grasping spirit with the youngest Colonies in the British 
Empire,” and possibly some arrangement might be made on the 
lines of the “ guarantors—thoge who promised to underwrite the 
first £10,000,000 at 4 per cent.,” agreeing to “ transfer their obliga- 
tion to a loan considerably smaller, to be expended, indeed, not in 
relieving the British taxpayer or reducing the National Debt, but 
to be expended on certain South African objects, which are agree- 
able both to the British and Boer populations, and in which his 
Majesty’s present advisers take a keen and lively interest.” 


Mr. Churchill concluded his able and statesmanlike speech with an 
appeal to the Opposition to unite with the Govern- 
Psi ment in making the gift of Responsible Govern~ 
Unpatrio tic. ment to the Transvaal a National and not merely 

a Party gift, adding, however, that in any case the 
Government were “ prepared to go forward alone.” But his 
appeal, eloquent as it was, met with no response. Just asin the 
Lords Lord Milner had condemned the course which the Govern- 
ment had taken as one which “might result in handing over the 
Government of the Transvaal to Mr. Botha and Mr. Smuts "—a 
result at least preferable to handing the Transvaal over to the 
tender mercies of “ the -eits and the -eins ” and their Chinese serfs, 
Mr. Lyttleton, in the Commons, contended that “the Under- 
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Secretary had not advanced one single argument which attempied 
to justify the launching of so great an experiment amid such 
explosive material,” and, as the Zribune! puts it, “he proceeded 
to amaze even his own friends by trying to scare the country with 
the reminder that there are 15,000 German troops in German 
South Africa with seventy-three guns and an unstated number of 
Boer volunteers.” Mr, Balfour followed this reckless lead, and in the 
course of a vituperative speech declared that ‘‘ there was nothing 
to prevent the new Assembly making every preparation, con- 
stitutionally and quietly, for a new war.” He sat down at a 
minute to ten, leaving the Premier only sixty seconds in which 
to reply. But Sir Henry was equal to the occasion, for speaking 
just as “ the guillotine ” fell, and amid loud cheers and great dis- 
order, he vigorously characterised the ex-Premier’s speech as the 
most unworthy, mischievous, and unpatriotic he had ever listened to. 


The great progress in recent years of the movement for the 
f promotion of international peace and arbitration 
was illustrated by the meetings of the fourteenth 
Inter-Parliamentary Conference held at West- 
minster Palace on July 23, 24 and 25 last. 
Not only has the membership of the Conference itself increased 
by leaps and bounds, but, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
stated in the speech in which he welcomed the Conference on 
behalf of the King, the Government, and the nation, there are now 
in existence no less than thirty-eight arbitration agreements 
between the different Powers, all of which have been framed since 
October, 1903, and ten of which have been entered into between 
our own and other countries. Sir Henry assured the Conference 
that the Government “ unreservedly associated themselves with the 
purpose of their mission” and called upon those present to “ urge 
their Governments in the name of humanity to go into the Hague 
Conference, as we ourselves hope to go, pledged to diminished 
charges in regard to armaments.” On July 27 the good faith of 
this ‘appeal was demonstrated by the announcement of Mr. 
Edmund Robertson (Secretary to the Admiralty) of the reduction 
of our naval programme by one armoured vessel of the Dreadnought 
type, and three ocean-going coastal destroyers, involving a total 
saving of £2,500,000. As regards existing arbitration treaties 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman pointed out that they contain a 
“proviso which debars the reference to arbitration of matters 
affecting the vital interests, the independence, or the honour of 
the two contracting States,” and he urged that if possible the 
scope of the treaties should be extended. This was supported in 
an eloquent speech by the Hon. W. J. Bryan, the great American 
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orator, who argued that an investigation of the facts of a dispute, 
and their separation from the question of honour, would end in 
the settlement of both, and that the investigation would further 
afford time for reflection, deliberation, and converse, and “ give 
opportunity to mobilise public opinion for the compelling of a 
peaceful settlement.” As a result a resolution endorsing these 
views was carried unanimously. 


The most dramatic scene at the conference, however, was that 
ss .... which occurred when Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
Long Live . 

199 man, extending a welcome from the Mother of 
the Duma Parliaments to the representatives of the youngest 
of Parliaments—the Russian Duma, the dissolution of which had 
been announced only a few hours before—said: “I make no 
comment on the news which has reached us this morning ; this is 
neither the place nor the moment for that. We have not a 
sufficient acquaintance with the facts to be in a position to justify 
or criticise. But this at least we can say, we who base our con- 
fidence and our hopes on the Parliamentary system—new institu- 
tions have often a disturbed, if not a stormy youth. The Duma 
will revive in one form or another. Wecan say with all sincerity, 
‘The Duma is dead; long live the Duma.’” Loud were the 
cheers and great the enthusiasm evoked by this bold pronounce- 
ment. The dissolution of the Duma was, indeed, accompanied by 
an announcement that the elections for a second Dama will take 
place next spring. Meanwhile, in spite of the dissolution, the 
members of the first Duma are keeping in touch with each other as 
far as circumstances permit, and are endeavouring, as far as possible, 
to give their country a lead during the even more troublous times 
upon which it has entered. A manifesto issued by a largely 
attended conference of members of the Duma, chiefly of the Con- 
stitutional Democratic Party, held at Viborg, attributes the 
dissolution of the Duma to the urgent demand for the enactment 
of “a law respecting the distribution of land to the working peasants, 
and involving the assignment to this end of the Crown Appanages, 
the Cabinet monastries, and the lands belonging to the clergy, and 
the compulsory ex-propriation of private estates.” Itis pointed cut 
that while “the Government promises to convoke a new Duma 
seven months hence,” this means that “for seven months the 
Government will act arbitrarily, and will fight against the popular 
movement in order to obtain a pliable and subservient Duma,” and 
that “should it succeed ... in completely suppressing the 
popular movement, the Government will convoke no Duma at all.” 
And the manifesto concludes by urging the people to repudiate 
any loans the government may contract without the consent of 
the Duma, and “not to give a kopeck to the throne or a soldier 
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to tthe army” “ until the popular representatives are summoned.” 
The policy outlined is one of passive resistance, but unhappily a 
projected general strike has broken down for want of adequate 
organisation, and mutinies at Sveaborg, Helsingfors, Cronstadt— 
(small wonder that it was not considered safe for the British fleet 
to visit the Baltic)—and other centres have heen suppressed by 
the strong hand. The outlook is gloomy im the extreme, but the 
bureaucracy will yet discover that even in Russia ‘‘ force is no 
remedy,” and the lack of funds and the very evident sympathy of 
Western Europe with the cause of the people may very conceivably 
compel the Czar to call the Duma to his aid long before the spring, 
and to grant to his long-suffering subjects really substantial 
reforms. Strangely enough, at the very time that the Duma is 
dissolved, the Skah of Persia, troubled by internal dissensions, and 
largely influenced by the example of Russia, has at length 
eonceded the popular demand by establishing a National Council, 
comprising representatives of all classes from princes to tradesmen. 
Shouid this new departure prove successful, as we hope it may, 
Persia in her turn will afford her great neighbour an object- 
lesson that may well have the happiest influence upon Russia’s 
future destiny. It would appear that not only Persia but—wonder 
of wonders!—China also is to have a Parliament, A Reuter’s 
telegram, dated Peking, August 21, tells us that ‘The Commis- 
sioners who recently returned from their tour abroad recommend 
a gradual change to Constitutional Government, taking ten or 
fifteen years to educate the people to adapt themselves to the new 
régime.” 




















SLUM ENVIR@NMENT AND SOCIAL 
CAUSATION. 


I. 


In Germany, France, Italy and the United States much is being 
done towards establishing scientific views of social causation; but 
in this country the progress of social science is still very slow, and 
it need not be a matter for surprise that wholly erroneous views on 
social questions are still widely entertained, even among people of 
the tolerably educated classes. For many years the theory that 
total degeneracy is but the natural outcome of the. inherent wicked- 
ness of mankind has been accepted by many with complacency, and 
the acceptance of this theory has constituted one of the most for- 
midable obstacles to social progress. Among the upper and 
middle classes it has engendered a widespread spirit of apathy and 
indifference to existing social conditions, and among the poor 
themselves it has served to deepen the hopelessness which is created 
by continued social injustice and persistent social disease. 

It seems almost unnecessaiy to say that this theory is due to a 
mistaken conception of life—to a futile and foolish attempt ito 
separate the individual from the conditions under which he lives. 
While individual regeneration is, and must always be, the most 
potent influence towards the raising of mankind, the improvement 
of the individual as a real social factor is impossible apart from im- 
provement in the general conditions of life, 

The first step, then, towards any lasting social improvement is 
to ascertain as definitely as possible the actual nature of social 
conditions. In the past, social reformers, in their anxiety to 
ameliorate the misery they have seen around them, have seldom 
stopped to study cause and effect minutely, and the result has been 
that they have frequently entirely misapprehended the actual cause 
of the condition of things they have sought to change. And so it 
has been that the self-sacrificing labours of many of these good 
people haye been in vain, and have even seriously hindered 
reform. 

If there is to be any social advancement, the tendency of nature 
to produce certain effects under certain conditions will have to be 
more seriously regarded. It will have to be recognised that the 
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conditions under which man, as a social being, lives constitute the 
main influence in determining the ways of life of the majority, 
if not relatively of all. 

In recent times attention has been too much concentrated on 
purely material activities, and the time has come when some of the 
energy and brains hitherto devoted to material advancement must 
be exercised towards social improvement. We are too little con- 
scious that we have in our great cities a vast population of human 
beings who are gravely imperfect mentally, morally, and even 
physically. Those people of ours hav@ done their part towards 
building up the material nation ; they have contributed towards the 
raising of our power and our influence in the world. But what has 
been their reward? They are obliged to live in an evil environment 
in which it is barely possible to lead a reasonable life. Debilitated 
and enervated by long hours of work, bad living conditions, adul- 
terated food, and the horrible temptations of the slums, these people 
have become so debased that to raise them seems about impossible. 
Yet in the face of all this it is cynically said that nowadays the 
masses have ample opportunities of educating and elevating them- 
selves if they would only take advantage of such opportunities. | 
This attitude towards prevailing social conditions is due to ignorance 
of life in the lower grades of society, not fo say want of knowledge 
of the mental and moral conditions of those who have been con- 
ceived, born, and brought up under unfavourable conditions. It is 
the attitude of the confirmed reactionary. It is the excuse of the 
selfish well-to-do classes for their disregard of the interests of their 
less fortunate fellow creatures, It matters but little what kind of 
educational system is in vogue, or what opportunities are afforded 
for the cultivation of character or morals if the people who are 
ignorant, and devoid of character and loose in morals, are incapable 

of appreciating the advantages of, or necessity for mental and 
‘moral improvement. Now, the first causes of this incapability of 
the people to appreciate the necessity for individual or social im- 
provement must be carefully inquired into. Not only must what 
may be called direct influences—such as unsatisfactory housing and 
surroundings, over-population, difficulties due to’ irregularity of em- 
ployment, intemperance, the ill-regulated distribution of charity, 
and the rest—be thoroughly investigated, but influences of a con- 
genital character must also be minutely studied. The extent of 
the influence on the present generation of slum people of the 
surroundings, ideas, tastes, and the general mental, moral, and even 
physical conditions of their progenitors, are factors which must 
be seriously considered. If en attempt is made to determine, 
relatively, the extent of these congenital influences, it will be easier 
to understand the apparent inability of the people of our slums to 
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resist the temptations and withstand the social diseases by which 
they are beset from the cradle to the grave; and likewise it will be 
easier to properly appreciate the indisposition of those people to 
leave the slum districts, or to change in any way their modes 
of life. 

In places where conditions of social congestion have long 
existed it is not difficult to perceive the awful influences which 
overcrowding has exerted on the people. It has been stated that in 
Edinburgh, which is more of a residential than an industrial town, 
that “out of a total of 71,504 families, in the year 1901, 34,631, or 48 | 
per cent. of the whole, lived in houses of one or two rooms per family. | 
Over 67,000 persons lived three or more to ® room... . and one- 
third lived more than two persons to a room.’ 

If the conditions are not worse now than they were in 1901 
they are probably no better.. The greatest evil of this close associa- ~ 
tion is that home life is utterly destroyed ; and the tendency of the } 
life is to keep all on the same social level. I have observed in the 
slums of Edinburgh that comfortably situated families seldom have 
any association with their neighbours, They live in higher-rented 
houses than the mass of the inhabitants, and, through their 
isolation, they are enabled to enjoy a certain degree of privacy.’ 

The children of those respectable families are, however, frequently 
unhealthy, and this is no doubt chiefly due to want of exercise and v 
fresh air. On the other hand, the children of worthless parents 
are often found to be robust, The children of the worthless have 
unlimited freedom, and in spite of the disadvantages of this,’ their 
almost constant life outside does much to fortify them against-such 
prevailing diseases as phthisis. 

In a report on the condition of the poor of Dundee in 1904, the 
percentages of overcrowded people living in three rooms and under 
in the large Scottish towns are given as follows: 


Edinburgh . ° . . ‘ 59.1 
Aberdeen, . . : ‘ ‘ 69.2 


Glasgow . ‘ ‘ . . . 74,1 
Dundee . ‘ : . : ‘ 83.2 


These figures are sufficient denunciation of the conditions under 
which masses of the Scottish people are living. 


“ For a right condition of society the ethical state of adults should be 
higher and more.advanced than that of children, on the average; that is 
to say, their training and experience of life should improve them. At 
present it is the reverse, and children, on the average, are born into 
the world better than in a few years they become. The majority 
seem to have suffered deterioration, not elevation, from their social 
surroundings. Their training has on the whole been bad. He hoped 
that might be false, but if it were true it was a grievous indictment 
against the conditions under which they lived. A great ——- 
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rests upon those commercial requirements, and those laws of land-owner- 
ship which have brought large towns into being, and crowded the popula- 
tion into dense tenements. The result of the ugly, squalid, hard-pressed 
life which the majority of people have to lead is that a minority of them 
not only fail te advance, hut go back in the scale of civilisation to a 
dangerous and intolerable extent, so that an elaborate machinery of 
coercion has to be employed in order to deal with the vice and crime 
which misery has, to a large extent, created. The present state of things, 
therefore, is far from economical, and besides heavily adding to the 
burden of the rates, it weighs constantly upon the souls of all those who 
might otherwise be capable of enjoying life in a free, unselfish, and 
vigorous manner.” * 


This is a very frank admission of the influence of environment 
upon our people. How difficult it must be for those who have 
always lived in surroundings such as the surroundings of the slams 
of our great cities, and whose progenitors have probably lived under 
comparatively the same conditions for generations, to resist the 
influences which are inseparable from that environment. ¢ Until 
the homes and surroundings of the people are radically improved 
many of the efforts now being made to raise the masses will have 
but partial success, } 


Il. 


Many important phases of the social problem have been neglected 
in recent years, but no phase has been so effectually pushed into 
the background as the question of population, A question in itself 
of great difficulty, the population question is so closely associated 
with that of slum environment that it is impossible, with any sem- 
blance of straightforwardness, to pass it over, as has, for some time, 
been the popular custom. 

In the slum districts of our cities the majority of the people 
belong to the labouring and unskilled classes of workers. The 
wages of most of the men of these classes are as high about nine- 
teen or twenty years of age as at any time during life, Now 
marriage very frequently’ takes place before twenty, and as the 
young men have but little money saved at so early an age the 
married life is commenced in a house of one room, in a tenement, 
provided with but the barest necessities. As the needs of the home 
thus started in poverty, increase, without any increase in the income, 
the position of the family does not improve, and when periods of 
idleness and sickness, come, circumstances become precarious, 

It should perhaps be noted here that although the wages of the 
artisan classes have increased in recent years, and may atill increase, 
the improvement in the wages of labourers and unskilled workers 
generally has been infinitesimal, if there has been any improvement 


4 Sir Oliver Lodge, “‘ Address:on Social Regeneration.” 
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at all. Nor are the wages of the labouring classes likely to be 
appreciably increased so long as there is so much surplus unskilled 
labour in the large cities. It should not be ignored that the 
tendency to very early marriage among the people of the slums, with 
its dreadfal influence in unduly increasing the already dangerously 
large slum population, is one of the greatest obstacles to social 
progress. Indeed to this must be traced the creation of much of 
the surplus unskilled labour which is so largely responsible for the 
distress of the casual labouring class, if not the augmentation of the 
loafers and criminal classes. 


III. 


While the effects of intemperance are so apalling in the slums 
of our great cities that it would be difficult to overstate them, it is 
sometimes too hastily assumed that if somethingg@}ould be done to 
control the liquor traffic, and so to wean the le from drinking 
habits that the social question would be pract@@™ly solved. Intem- 
perance is no doubt the most striking influeng#§directly responsible 
for social degeneracy, but in the present stat@ of social knowledge 
it is not possible to say how far intemperance is a cause and how 
it is an effect of existing social conditions. With every desire to 
fight the influences of drink it is not possible to accept the popular 
theory that intemperance and the degenerate habits of the people 
generally constitutes the whole social problem. Very often 
degenerate habits are but manifestations of causes which are far 
below the surface. 

At a Church Congress meeting at Weymouth in October 1904, 
the Governor of Dartmoor Prison said: 

“It was the fashion to assert that if it were not for drink our prisons 

would be empty, but the statement was fallacious, Drink had much to 
answer for, perhaps one-half of the crimes of passion might be traced to 
it, but with professional crime it had little to do. For that they must 
.look to the home, to the decay of parental control, to the waning sense of 
responsibility of fathers towards their children. That was the evil in 
which vagrancy as well as crime germinated, and as long as there were 
foolish and negligent parents those noxious weeds would grow.” 
Let everything possible be done to obtain complete control over the 
influence of the brewer, the distiller, the publican, and others of 
that class, but Jet it not be supposed that the influences of alcohol 
constitute the one cause of social disease and social wrong. 


IV. 


Few questions relative to the poor are so difficult to deal 
with as the question of charity. The very necessity for charity 
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is in itself a great social evil, but in the present condition of society 
we must recognise that a certain amount of relief in some form is 
absolutely necessary. To be dependent upon alms is not a condition 
calculated to aid in the development of character and morals, but 
this is the normal condition of many of our people, and we must 
deal with it as it exists. A large amount of money is spent in 

= charity every year, and unfortunately it is not spent to the best 
advantage. It is strewn indiscriminately through the slums by 
well-meaning but misguided people. Great harm is being done in 
the spending of much of this money, and for years those responsible 
for the distribution of alms have unconsciously been doing their best 
to teach a small army of people that they have no need to make 
any effort to work. Money is being showered into the slums in 
the most indiscriminate and foolish way, and the condition of mind 
which this well-intentioned folly has created among the poor is 
appalling beyond description. 


V. 


. 
‘ 


But all these evils are in no inconsiderable degree the outcome of 
public disregard of social conditions. In recent years the public 
mind has been constantly diverted from social questions through 
the focussing of attention on Imperial questions; but there is at 
last, happily, some reason to hope that an interest in the condition 
of the people, such as has not in modern times been known, will ere 
long become manifest in this country. It will probably be acknow- 
ledged by all, whatever their views of Imperial politics may be, that 
the social question generally has never received the attention which 
it demands, and the neglect must, at least to some extent, be said to 
be due to the inordinate interest, and almost exclusive attention, 
given to Imperial and foreign affairs. But the disinclination of the 
people to become seriously interested in social questions has also 
been largely due to the disorganisation which has existed, and still 
exists, among those who have affected to make social questions their 
chief interest. It must be apparent to all who interest themselves 

\ closely in social movements that until social questions are approached 
in a more rational spirit it is idle to hope that much can be done to 
effect any permanent improvement in conditions. 


VI. 


The social problem must be} regarded as chiefly a problem of 
, conditions, and not a problem of individual regeneration apart from, 
or independent of conditions. Plants and animals are grown, or bred 
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in a degree of perfection or imperfection strictly in keeping with 
conditions. And so it is in the social sphere. The perfection or 
imperfection of an individual or a class is more dependent on en- 
vironment than on any other inflaence—on mental and moral, as 
well as physical, environment, and it is only by rendering the en- 
vironment of a people in every respect favourable to healthy 
creation and development, and so to individual and social improve- 
ment that anything approaching the desirable social condition can 
be realised. 

There is no greater social curse at the present time than the 
herding of the people in insanitary sub-divided tenements. The 
horror of it all is that it is those who work at the most arduous - 
toil, and who receive the lowest return for their work, who are most 
susceptible to the influences which resalt in social degeneracy. It 
is impossible to ignore the fact that the economic side of the social 
question presents almost insuperable difficulties, for whatever 
measures may be adopted towards improving surroundings, the uses 
which society, as it is at present organised, has for the poor, and even 
for the shiftless and degenerate poor, must remain a great obstacle 
to improvement. 

If the struggle which is characteristic of all life is to be, in the 
social sphere, what it should be, a competition for the attain- 
ment of the highest qualities which man is capable of, there must 
be more equitable and better conditions of life for the masses, 
What is so pitiful in the condition of the poor and miserable as 
the dreadful monotony of their lives? No acquaintance with 
literature, art, or any refining influence, no mental outlook, no 
secial ideal, nothing but hopelessness and despair on every hand. 
We have preached to the peeple, but they have not responded 
to us because they have not understood us! 

There are those who tell us that the submerged classes are not 
so unhappy nor so miserable as is supposed. This is true, but is 
their condition not one of the signs of the depths of misery in which 
the people aresunk? Why, the greatest difficulty of reformers will 
be to arouse the masses from the mental and moral stupor which 
their lives have induced. 

Now it will be clear that my thesis is that while the social 
problem must always be recognised as partially an individual” 
problem, it is chiefly a problem of conditions. Occasionally men 
and women rise above the influences of their environment, but 
such cases are exceptional, and must always be exceptional. Look 
where you will in Nature, and you will find that the influence of 
environment is practically omnipotent; and if you look closely 
enough at human environment you will find that the same 
obtains. 
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VII 


This is not the place to deal with social remedies, for this article 
is but an attempt at a certain kind of social diagnosis. Que of 
the difficulties of the time is that there are so many suggested 
remedies for social ills, I suspect that the differences which exist 
among people who are anxious to see conditions improved are in no 
small measure due to misconceptions regarding the causes of 
existing social evils. If the actual causes of the present condition 
of the lower grades of society were better understood, there would 
probably be fewer differences as to the remedies required, It is 
difficult to resist the idea that .the primary obstacle to social 
advancement is the want of definite social knowledge. Why does 
not every university in this country have a chair of sociology ; 
and why does not every centre of population have its social 
science association? Even the number of sociological works 
published in the United Kingdom is grievously limited. 

No effort should be spared to gather information on all phases 
of the social question, nor should the necessity for education in 
the principles of social science be neglected. Surely the science 
of society demands as much attention as the material sciences. 

One is inclined to wish that we, as a people, had a little less of 
the propagandist spirit, and a little more enthusiasm for scientific 
knowledge of social life. ag 

The social enthusiasm of the time is doubtless growing, and this 
is a hopeful sign; but even social enthusiasm has its dangers. Robes- 
pierre and St. Just had sufficient social enthusiasm, and sufficient 
social idealism ; but they misapprehended some of the most impor- 
tant social tendencies. They forgot that enthusiasm for change, 
and the fervour of a high ideal, could not form a stable basis for 
@ new society when the masses of the people were not prepared 
for the establishment of a higher society. 

In our desires for improvement in the condition of the masses 
let us guard against hastily prescribing remedies for the hastily 
assumed causes of social inequitability and social disease. Let us 
pay close attention to the working of social laws. 


VIil. 


Professor Giddings has said : 


“that the sociologist has three main quests. First, he must try to dis- 
cover the conditions that determine mere aggregation and concourse. 
Secondly, he must try to discover the law that governs social choices, 
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Thirdly, he must try to discover the law that governs the natural selection 
and survival of choices.” 


To reflect for a moment on the work here outlined is to be 
impreesed by the magnitude and difficulty of social questions so 
often thought easy. It is, of course, true that the very existence 
of civilised society means @ continual state of warfare with the 
cosmic process, or with what has been called the state of Nature. 
Every effort to protect and preserve the weak and to mould con- 
ditions in keeping with altruistic ideas increases the necessity for 
constant vigilance, if what are called civilised conditions are to 
prevail. Be the more humane conditions of social life, which it is 
the desire of all reformers to see realised, calculated to be ultimately 
advantageous to mankind, or the reverse, aud there are still differ- 
ences of opinion on this point, we have gone so far on altruistic 
lines that it is impossible not to go on. So far as civilised man is 
concerned the cosmic process has been successfully baffied for the 
time ; but there is grave reason to fear that in the attempt to over- 
come the influence of the state of Nature social conditions have 
been rendered too artificial. Out of these modern artificial condi- 
tions has come a state of things which it will take generations to 
overcome, if it can ever be overcome. What succeeding social 
conditions will be it is impossible to divine, but no one will be bold 
enough to say that no serious social difficulties will then be 
experienced. There is some reason to fear that out of conditions 
whose existence depends upon the complete mastery over the 
tendencies of Nature will constantly arise problems of great 
magnitude. The price thea of humsn progress along present lines 
is constant war with the cosmic process on the one hand, and with 
artificial tendencies on the other. 
Rosert Gunn Davis. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS : 
DOMINANCY OR JUSTICE. 


ALL intelligent persons, without regard to party connection or nation- 
ality, must agree as to the folly of the present state of rivalry in 
naval forces among the great nations. Another thing that is 
obvious is that the increase cannot continue for a long period at 
its present rate. The annual expenditure on our navy has risen 
from £17,545,000 in 1895 to £37,000,000 in 1905, an increase of 
nearly twenty millions in ten years. At this rate it will be fifty- 
seven millions ten years hence, an amount equal to the total cost 
of the army and navy along with Civil Administration and the 
Civil List in 1890. Even at this figure, it will not, by itself, break 
the nation’s back; but, considering the need of money for other 
purposes, it is now, as is generally recognised, a matter calling for 
the most serious attention. And we have no reasonable assurance 
that this expenditure will not continue to increase, even at a rate 
exceeding that of the last decade. Our present Government have 
within the last months given a little check to the speed, but to 
suppose this to be the beginning of a permanent reduction would 
be childish, unless we cause some radical change of policy which is 
not yet in view. Our nation is committed to a policy—one which 
no Government dare disregard without an express mandate from 
the nation—which, however reluctant they may be, may force the 
most peace-loving Government to an increase far exceeding that of 
recent years. It is, as Lord Lansdowne frankly confessed in the 
recent debate following Lord Avebury’s question on armaments, “a 
policy which, pursued to the bitter end, must drive us into bank- 
ruptcy.” We have a grave dauger before us, as every thinking 
man must admit. How are we going to meet it? 

The subject perhaps becomes somewhat trite; but we shall not, 
if we are wise, leave the problem to make its own solution. The 
situation is a standing challenge to our intellect; and though we 
must expect that there will continue to be the same diversity of 
opinion on this as on all other great public questions, it is not 
unreasonable to believe that every earnest effort will bring us 
nearer to the truth and help toward a solution. 

What is the cause of this great increase of expenditure on our 
navy? The two-Power standard has almost become, as it were, a 
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part of the Constitution. If, for the purpose of inquiry, one should 
put aside the assumption that we are entitled to keep a naval force 
equal to the combined navies of any other two nations, will it be 
accounted treason? We need a naval force for the defence of our 
country; and prudence requires it to be adequate to probable 
needs. But what is there to justify this assumption that we are 
entitled to keep a navy equal to any other two? We have an 
extensive and scattered Empire to protect; we have a shipping 
trade far greater than that of any other nation ; and, what is most 
important, we are dependent on over-sea food. In the necessity of 
guarding our food supply, and of protecting our shipping, there is 
a good reason why we should desire to have an efficient and adequate 
navy. But is it not a rash assumption to take as our standard the 
equivalent of any other two navies? Seen from our own point of view, 
it seems a very satisfactory arrangement: we cannot make our 
position too secure. But it is an arrangement which cannot be 
agreeable to other nations. There are other nations which, if not 
dependent on over-sea food, yet have great interests on the sea, 
and these can never acquiesce in an arrangement which gives them 
no chance in a sea conflict. If these should be so ambitions—and 
it is not an unreasonable ambition—as to determine to have a navy 
of such a size as to have a reasonable chance of success in conflict 
with any other, then, by our adherence to this standard, a rivalry 
begins, which, if not by some means arrested, can have no other 
end but ruin. 

One acknowledged fact of this situation is that increase is 
reciprocal : that as we have our eyes fixed on the naval constrac- 
tion of other nations, so they closely watch what we are doing; and 
that as, by our openly-proclaimed policy, we build additional vessels 
to keep up to our standard when we see other nations building, so 
do they strive to match any increase on our part. Knowing this, 
it would appear that common sense would tell us, that having fixed 
our standard, we should be very careful not to exceed it, since such 
excess will only provoke other nations to build to meet it, and thus 
the extra expenditure will defeat itself and give us no advantage. 
Have we used such care? No. We have kept on increasing and 
increasing in disregard of the standard, until now, according to 
recent official returns, we have a navy equal to the combined navies 
of any other three nations. What censure can be too strong for 
such recklessness ? And now, when our new Government announce 
a check to this excessive rate of increase, the membors of the late 
Government who are responsible for it raise cries of alarm: it is 
“risking national catastrophe,” and “shaking the foundations of 
the peace of the world.” (One notable feature of the recent debates 
on naval affairs in Parliament was the ignoring of this excess by 
the members of the late Government. Mr. Lee, in spite of the 
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recent official returns, and not controverting them, actaally said we 
are not quite up to the two-Power standard.) The naive utterance 
of Mr. Lee, in the debate on the Navy Estimates, that “‘ there had 
been no reduction in foreign shipbuilding programmes, on the 
contrary, there had been a marked increase since the Cawdor 
Memorandum was issued,” not only furnishes an illustration of this 
reciprocal influence, but seems to indicate that some of the members 
of the late Government failed to realise it. 

The recent Parliamentary debates have thrown light on the attitude 
of that section of our statesmen who have been setting the lead in 
this race to ruin. Mr. Balfour's interpretation of the two-Power 
standard, as he gave it on August 2, is that “there should not be 
a strict mathematical equality with any two Powers, but a margin 
of safety without which we could not contemplate with serenity a 
struggle on which the very existence of the country depended.” 
“The principle ” (the two-Power standard), said Mr. Pretyman (when 
Secretary to the Admiralty), ‘must be broadly applied.” It has been 
broadly applied ; and we have got a very considerable “ margin of 
safety.” And this margin lets out the truth. Having assured 
ourselves of success against any one nation by making our navy 
equal to any other two, we were not then content when we thought 
of the possibility of conflict with two, but desired such a “ margin ” 
as would enable us to fight two—to use Mr. Balfour's illuminating 
word—with ‘‘serenity.” The logical end of this attitude is that 
expressed by Viscount Goschen in the House of Lords: “ The 
naval policy of this country must be proportionate not only 
to the naval policy of two Powers, but it must be proportionate 
to all the navies of the world. The old standard was too low 
and inadequate to the change of circumstances.” Bat it is 
questionable whether even this could be regarded as satisfac- 
tory; whether we ought not to have such a margin as would 
allow us to contemplate a fight with the combined navies of the 
world with serenity. The fact is, there is a section of our states- 
men. who wish not merely to be able to crush any nation who may 
oppose us singly, not merely to have a good chance against the 
best two, but for nothing less than our complete supremacy and 
. dominancy of the seas. They want to be able to punish by war 
without being themselves subject to the risks of war; they want 
to be able to drop a crushing weight on any enemy while they 
keep safely shielded. (One wonders what the naval heroes of the 
sixteenth century, accustomed to attack great odds of larger vessels, 
would think of the policy of the “ margin of safety.”) 

In the World’s Work and Play of March there appeared an 
article on the vessel of the new type now being built: “ As things 
are and will be for many years, the Dreadnought will be supreme on 
the seas in the way of being able to overtake any probable opponent 
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of the battleship class. The gun, Mark xi., should be effective up 
to 10,000 yards or more. In other words, it ought to hit what it 
is aimed at five miles off. Hence the panic in Germany over the 
Dreadnought. Of the German fleet ten ships carry guns effective 
up to 4000 yards perhaps. The ten later ships, built and building, 
have 11-inch guns, but they are short pieces and probably erratic 
after 6000 yards or so. In any case, they could not hurt the 
Dreadnought at 8000 yards, while she with her powerful guns 
and superior speed could disable the Germans one after the other so 
long as her ammunition lasted.” 

One can imagine the feelings of Germans and other peoples on 
their seeing this complacent assumption of dominancy. Mr. Lee 
said in the Commons: “ With regard to ships of the Dreadnought 
type, he contended that it was necessary for us to maintain a first 
line of defence composed of vessels of that class, because the first 
country that provided a squadron of such vessels would ipso facto 
secure the undisputed right of the seas.” Earl Cawdor spoke in 
the same sense in the House of Lords: “ In regard to battleships, 
for ten or twelve years hence the nation that owned most ships of 
the Dreadnought type would be the country that would dominate 
the sea.” ‘ 

The statesmen who uphold this policy repeatedly tell us that our 
naval force is for defence only»; the implication being that it is 
no menace to other nations; that it will not be used unless * 
they attack us; in other words, that it is only to guard against 
the mischievous propensities of other nations. But this is not 
true; and it is desirable that our people should understand this 
dangerous fallacy. Our navy is an instrument with which to 
assert our authority. The very men who urge this innocent- 
looking justification of our large navy themselves give the clearest 
evidence of its fallaciousness, frequently in the same speech. Mr. 
Balfour urged this view, and he also said: “ His belief was that if 
we meant to have peace in Europe and wished our negotiations to 
be successful they should not neglect that naval and military 
backing without which our diplomacy was bound to fail.” Lord 
Lansdowne also said our policy is only one of defenve, and 
he said: ‘If this country was respected it was because it 
was understood that, much as we loved peace, we were ready 
for war, and would take, if necessary, the risk of war.” Do 
not these words acknowledge, what every intelligent man knows 
to be the fact, that our naval force stands to assert our 
authority in our dealings with other nations? We have in the 
famous North Sea incident of the autumn of 1904 an indisputable 
illustration of the fallacious nature of this defence-only idea. The 
Russian Baltic Fleet, in a nervous condition, beginning a very 
hazardous enterprise, mistook Hull trawlers for torpedo boats, and 
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fired on them, killing two men and sinking one vessel. Our 
people became highly excited at once, and the newspapers 
clamoured for punishment; and a fleet was mobilised and held 
ready to sink the hapless Russians when the word should be 
given. Speaking at a public meeting a few days later, Mr. Balfour 
said: ‘I think I now may say, as certainly I should not have 
dared to say last night, that this lamentable and deplorable affair 
will not end in one of those great international struggles . . . 


» which always leave a deplorable mark bebind them, and always have 


. 


the effect of retarding the progress of humanity and civilisation.” 
This Russian fleet had no designs on our shores—no one was 
quite so wild as to say that; yet we threatened it; and Mr. 
Balfour made it clear that if the Russian Government had proved 
tardy or obstinate it was the intention of our Government to strike 
it. How can it be said, then, that our navy is for defence only ? 
Its purpose is, like that of every military force, to assert our 
authority and to strike when we wish to strike. 

In this aim of some of our statesmen to secure the dominancy of 
the seas we have the key to the situation. Is our position a 
rational one? Is it a position in which, judged from a detached 
point of view, we are justified ? If we were dealing with an order 
of inferior creatures, such a policy would be wise; but we are 

,dealing with men with feelings like our own. This is the fatal 
feature of this policy: it denies a fair and just standing to 
other nations. And for this reason it is a policy which must 
ultimately fail, if it does not bring disaster; for other nations will 
never acquiesce to our having a dominancy of the seas. Our 
attitude is one of consummate arrogance. We aim, by maintaining 
a large navy, as our statesmen tell us, at making our diplomacy 
“respected.” Are we ignorant of the fact that other nations also 
wish their diplomacy to be respected? How should we take to an 
attempt on the part of any other nation to gain the dominancy of 
the seas? As we are men, we should not submit to it. As these 
over the seas are men, they will not submit to our dominancy. 
Surely no one is so deluded as to think there is a difference in 
these cases; that we have a “right” to such a position, while 
otber nations have no such right; that we use our power only to 
do right, while other nations do not do right? It is not likely to 
be defended on that ground. It is a policy which springs from that 
attitude of mind which does not sympathise with, and consequently 
does not have a just regard of, other nations. And it must 
engender hatred of us, and thus provoke disaster. The minds of 

* the nations are constantly fixed on this rivalry in making engines 
of destruction for use against esch other; and it is a process 
which, by irritation and provocation, must engender antagonism. 

In the words of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in his address at 
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the Inter-Parliamentary Conference: “ Was it not evident that a 
process of simultaneous and progressive arming defeated its own 
purpose ? Scare answered to scare, and force begot force, until it 
came at length to be seen that we were racing one against 
another after a phantom security which continually vanished as we 
approached,” 

Are we going to hold to this policy of dominancy? It is on the 
answer we give to this question that our future largely depends. 
If we do hold to it, the end must be disaster, And what is the 
alternative course? Is it to reduce our naval force to something 
like an equality with those of other nations? Well, if fighting is 
the best means of settling affairs of difference between nations, it 
would be fair to fight on equal terms. But there are men among 
us who think that civilised nations ought to settle their differences 
by appeal toa judicial authority, even as individual citizens do, 
and these will certainly say that the best alternative is to agree to 
settle all differences between ourselves and other nations by arbi- 
tration. This course would be far more effective in securing peace 
to us than large armaments. 

It is a defect of some of our statesmen that they fail to under- 
stand the human element in the situation. They regard other 
nations not as our fellow-men, but as beings of another nature, 
They are insular; their sympathy does not extend beyond the 
boundary of our own country. The following words give Mr. 
Balfour’s estimate of the barbarians: “One policy, and one policy 
alone, will ensure peace as far as we are concerned, namely, the 
conviction entertained by every foreign statesman that it is 
dangerous to attack us.” This means that other nations would 
attack us if they dared; that they are only kept off by fear. 
They are bad men. On the other hand, we keep our navy for 
defence only ; we have no intentions against them such as they 
have against us. We are good. Is not this a pitiable partiality ? 
Is it possible for a statesman having such views to deal success- 
fully with foreign nations? To disallow the imputation contained 
in Mr. Balfour’s words is not necessarily to assume that all foreign 
people are saints. Let us know men for what they really are: 
let the villain be called a villain, but let us avoid distorting 
fact by prejudice. What the character of other European 
nations is we know. What their morality is we see from their 
daily life in their respective lands. And we know well that an 
estimate of the difference in character between our own and other 
people’s such as that instanced is preposterous. Machiavelli wrote : 
“Men will always be false to you unless compelled by necessity to 
be true.” Doubtless Machiavelli thought himself astute; but we 
don’t value these words as expressing a true knowledge of human 
nature, but only as revealing the character of the writer and the 
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morality of his time. ‘Who dare say that, before as much more 
time has elapsed as since Machiavelli penned these words, the fore- 
going utterance of Mr, Balfour will not be placed in the same 
category ? 

Many of our statesmen are not so wanting in knowledge of the 
world as to be deluded by the talk about peace. They know that 
men have talked about peace for a thousand years; and they are 
not so simple as to think that the era of universal peace has come 
yet. In rejecting utopian hopes they are wise; but their mistake 
is that they don’t see the changes that have actually taken place, 
and the abnormal nature of the present situation of the great 
nations. There has been a great change of sentiment in the nations 
of Europe, and the old barriers between them are fast crumbling 
away; while the military situation itself tends to drive them to 
mutual understanding in order to avoid disaster. 

Happily, not all our statesmen are of this mould. Now 
we have as Premier a man who is in actual touch with that 
ever-welling thought and sentiment which carries human society 
forward and upward ; who perceives that social institutions rest on 
ideas which are susceptible of change, and that old orders must 
give way to new; who has had the courage to suggest to the 
nations, as one in a position to give effect to the suggestion, a 
complete reversal of international policy, and dared to express his 
hearty sympathy with another struggling people as fellow-men. 
There are indications that our people are beginning to see the folly 
and danger of the present situation; and a faith begins to rise in 
us that reason and goodwill will prevail; that the threatening 
storm-elements may he dispersed before they bring disaster ; and 
that the day is not far distant when the nations of Europe, look- 
ing back at the preparations for mutual destruction of the present 
day in incredulous wonder, shall live in harmony and work in glad 
co-operation in raising the general standard of life. 


Hakky Hopason. 
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COBDEN, CIVILISATION AND 
COMMERCE. 


A FORGOTTEN controversy in which Richard Cobden took part 
deserves to be recalled in these days when the relation of Great 
Britain to what are conventionally styled “ inferior races ” frequently 
comes before the bar of public conscience. 

The “Society for the Extinction of the Slave Trade and the 
Civilisation of Africa” was started by Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
who proposed the placing of an efficient force on the coast of 
Africa, treaties with native chiefs, the purchase of Fernando Po by 
the British Government, the despatch of an expedition up the 
Niger, and the formation of a company for the introduction of 
agriculture and commerce into Africa. On October 26, 1840, a 
meeting was held in Manchester to form a branch of this Association. 
There was a great gathering of notables, and the chair was taken 
by Dr. William Herbert, the then Dean of Manchester, who before 
he entered holy orders had, as a member of the House of Commons, 
been an opponent of the slave trade. The speakers included Sir 
George Murray, Dr, Lushington, and the Rev. Richard Parkinson. 
There was another meeting of a more popular kind in the evening, 
with the Dean again in the chair. After the Rev. T. W. Trew, Sir 
George Murray, Mr. Richard Birley, Joseph Brotherton, M.P., the 
Rev. Dr. Halley, and the Rev. James Dixon had spoken, Cobden 
intervened. 

Mr. RicHARD CoBDEN said, at his own request the Chairman had 
been polite enough to allow him to address a few words to the 
meeting. They would hardly suppose that he had not come 
there to advocate the objects which every speaker had advocated. 
He had been in countries where slaves were sold; he had seen 
the slave market of Alexandria; he had visited slaves, and 
sojourned among them in America ; and he had returned a hater of 
slavery. But he wished to ask, what were the practical means 
by which this great cause was to be carried out ? and he would 
tell them why he asked it, He read in a little paper that was put 
into his hands a statement that upwards of thirty years and more 
than fifteen millions of money had been consumed in fruitless 
attempts to put down the slave trade; but it had doubled during 
that period. ‘The annual loss of life had risen from 17 to 25 per 
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cent.; 175,000 human beings were being annually reduced to 
slavery ; 330,000 more annually perish, that the annual loss to 
Africa was 250,000 human beings. Did he despair? No; but 
he said that the failure of past attempts ought to caution us to be 
very careful as to the means we were now going to adopt. The 
means we had hitherto taken had been by armed cruisers and 
establishing forts on the territory. We had, as we had heard, in 
Sierra Leone a fortress—the ‘“‘ White Man’s Grave,”—where tens of 
thousands of widows and orphans had been created, and where the 
European went merely to perish. Well, the gentleman had told 
them that it had had the effect of keeping off the slave-hunter for 
300 miles from that region. But had it put down the slave trade ? 
No: it was transferred to another portion of the coast, from which 
it was less difficult to convey them ; and the consequence had been 
that, whilst the lives of Englishmen had been lost, and fifteen 
millions of treasure had been consumed, slavery had increased. 
These, he continued, were facts which must make us use our intellects 
in the midst of our feelings, and ask what were the best means to 
be pursued, He was opposed to State interference in an object of 
this kind; and he would tell them why, if they wished for further 
argument than was to be found in the little paper he had in his 
hand. They would be astonished to learn that the slave trade 
was carried on with equal activity in Europa as in Africa. He 
had seen black and white slaves offered for sale in the fair city of 
Constantinople, and that state of things was supported and 
avowedly maintained by the State policy of England. At the very 
time we had been told of the atrocities committed by the slave 
trade off the African coast, murders were daily perpetrated off the 
coast of America. A traffic was carried on in slaves from Alex- 
andria to Constantinople in European vessels. He had sailed on 
board a Sardinian brig which was conveying black slaves to Con- 
stantinople ; and a friend of his, within twelve months had gone 
to Smyrna in a vessel, the ladies’ cabin of which was occupied by 
twelve young Circassian boys on their way to the harem of the 
Pasha at Alexandria. He mentioned these facts to show that any 
State policy could not be just which could at one end of Africa 
avowedly uphold such a state of things, and even devote a navy at 
this moment to keep up this state of things, while, in another part 
of Africa, it furnished cruisers and spent money under pretence of 
putting down slavery. If they took possession of the territory on 
the river Niger (and he believed that would be done), not only 
would a greater loss of life be incurred than at Sierra Leone—for 
those alluvial lands were most pestilential—but they would only 
transfer the slave trade to another part of the coast, while by their 
occupation of the territory they would create jealousy on the part 
of other nations; and French, English, and Americans might be 
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fighting their battles again on the banks of the Niger. He 
believed that, for the suppression of the slave trade, the expression 
of the public opinion of England would do far more than either 
the intrigues of statesmen or the menaces of fleets, He had 
purposely addressed these remarks to the meeting before Dr. 
Lushington spoke, because he thought it but candid that the doctor 
should have an opportunity of following him. £50,000 or £60,000 
had been voted by Parliament to send an expedition, in connec- 
tion with this society, to the Niger; and it was because this had 
been done, and because he highly disapproved of such a system of 
State policy, that he ventured to enter his individual protest against 
the expenditure of the money of the taxpayers of this country upon 
such an object. (Hisses, followed by applause.) He. would sub- 
scribe his money, and was there to entreat others to do so, towards 
the society ; but he objected to the money of the taxpayers of this 
country being voted for it—-—— 

The Cuarrman: I feel it is my duty to call the gentleman to 
order. I apprehend that this meeting was called for the purpose 
of considering the propriety of forming an auxiliary branch to the 
one first established in London—(hear, hear)—and not for the 
purpose of considering the acts of the administration in the 
expenditure of the public money. 

Mr. Coppen : Mr. Bunting has applied to me as to what I said 
to him. I told Mr. Bunting, as I told the Chairman, that I am 
favourable to the objects of the meeting; but that I hold the 
means by which such objects should be attained to be legitimate 
subjects of discussion this evening. 

The CHAIRMAN said he must again call on the gentleman to con- 
fine himeelf within the proper limits of the discussion. 

Mr. CoBDEN said he would bow to the decision of the Chairman. 
Would he be allowed to argue on the future without comment on 
the past? If so, he would offer it as his humble opinion, that to 
carry out objects of this nature could not be done, with justice to 
the people of this nation, by granting sums from the consolidated 
fund for such an object. And todo what? To civilise a country 
4,000 miles long, 2,000 miles wide; possessing a territory of eight 
millions of square miles, 24 millions of which are utterly unknown 
to Europeans. He entered his protest against the beginning and 
against the continuance of such a system. (Hisses.) 

The CHAIRMAN again called Mr. Cobden to order, observing that 
the meeting was not considering the propriety of applying any 
public money to such purposes. 

Mr. CoBpdEN, amidst cries of “Sit down” and “Go on,” said, as 
that subject, to use an African phrase, had been tabooed by their 
excellent Chairman, he would just state, if he might be allowed, 
what he thought the best means for carrying out the objects of 
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the society. Not by attempting to carry on trade without a profit, 
but to give every encouragement to that trade which carried with 
it a profit, and which could alone be continuous. Let every 
facility be given to trade; and these facilities were not to be found 
in Acts of Parliament, nor in abstract reasonings of this kind, but 
in freeing trade from every restriction and monopoly. 

The Rev. J. M. Trew said, addressing the Chairman: When 
the gentleman went before you and requested permission to speak, 
he pledged his word of honour distinctly to me, that he would not 
make use of any expressions likely to produce difference of opinion 
upon the present occasion. (“ Off, off,” ‘‘ Hear him out.”’) 

Mr. CoppEN: I have to say to that gentleman most distinctly, 
that I made no such promise. 

Mr. T. P. Buntine: Then I beg most distinctly to reiterate 
that Mr. Cobden pledged himself to me, that he would introduce 
nothing that could create disunion or division of opinion in this 
meeting. 

Mr. CospEN: On the contrary, I most expressly stipulated to be 
allowed to speak before Dr. Lushington, that he might have an 
opportunity of answering what I said, 

The CHAIRMAN entreated a patient hearing for Mr. Cobden pro- 
vided he kept within the proper limits of discussion; and then he 
hoped they would hear Dr. Lushington answer him. (Applause,) 

Mr, CoppEN, having thanked the Chairman, said he had made no 
such compact as stated by Mr. Bunting and the other gentleman. 
On the contrary he told them that his remarks must tend to dis- 
cussion, and so to elicit the truth. 

Mr. T. P. BUNTING again rose to order, amid much noise and 
confusion ; and Dr. HaLLEy proposed that Dr. Lushington should be 
heard, and then all who liked might stay to hear Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. CospEN, after order had been restored, said he considered 
any attempt to foster or patronise trade, or any attempt to give it 
a direction other than that which flowed from its own natural 
impulse, to be altogether unsound and useless. As it was by com- 
merce alone that Europe was civilised—(“ No,” ‘“‘ No ”)—he would 
tell these gentlemen that England was civilised by commerce, and 
commerce only ; that the missionaries who came to England came in 
merchant ships, or they would not have come at all. Rather than 
attempt to give any direction to trade, he would say, “If you wish 
to increase it, free it.” (Applause, hisses, and groans.) 

Mr. Cobden wrote to the Manchester Guardian a letter, in which 
he said : 


“When I sent up my card to the Chairman, I distinctly explained that 
I intended with his permission (but not unless called upon) to offer some 
observations on the means by which it was proposed to carry out the 
objects of the society—objects which I and every person must approve, 
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Some delay occurred before I was invited on the platform; and I was 
then questioned both by Mr. Bunting and another gentleman as to the 
course [ wished to take in addressing the audience. Seeing that they 
were a little disconcerted by my offer, and recollecting that Mr. O’Connell 
had been refused a hearing at the meeting of the parent association in 
Exeter Hall it struck me that there was some fear of my obtruding my 
political opinions upon the meeting, and I tendered my word of honour 
to the gentleman who acted as Secretary that I had no intention of doing 
so. This declaration was afterwards misrepresented to the meeting. So 
far from having promised not to say anything that could give rise to dis- 
cussion I expressly requested to be allowed to speak before Dr, Lushington 
in order that. he might have the opportunity of answering my objections— 
a proposal that was cordially acceded to by the secretary, who withdrew 
the fourth resolution from my hand (which he had just before requested . 
me to support), and begged me, with an expression of thanks for my 
candid explanation, to speak the next after the person who was then 
addressing the meeting.” 


This letter is dated October 27. Mr. Bunting’s reply was not 
lacking in pungency. He again flatly contradicts Cobden’s state- 
ments, and then proceeds : 


“ Mr, Cobden is of opinion that we were disconcerted by his offer to 
speak, and adverts to the case of Mr. O'Connell at Exeter Hall. 
Mr. Cobden may, perhaps, envy Mr: O’Connell’s distinctions, but he has 
not yet attained them. Iam not aware that we had anything to appre- 
hend from Mr. Cobden’s assistance. We may be forgiven if we betrayed 
some symptoms of surprise at. the offer of his assistance—supported as we 
were by gentlemen of all parties, and especially by gentlemen of Mr. 
Cobden’s own political party, much his superiors—as he must bear tobe 
told—in station, talent and influence.” 


After this courteous observation Mr. Bunting proceeds to compare 
Mr. Cobden’s action with that of the disturbers of meetings—a 
practice then common—and not yet extinct, 

“There will soon be an end,” he says, “to all the regulations which 
secure the proper discharge of a public business, and even to all freedom 
of public opinion, if, as in the case of the Chartists at several meetings 
held in this town, and as now in the case of Mr. Cobden, persons pro- 
fessing, it may be a general sympathy with the objects of a meeting, are 
on that pretext to disturb its order, to introduce discussions totally foreign 
to those objects, and to gain,at the expense of the time, energy and money 
of its promoters, an opportunity of advocating some favourite crotchet of 
their own, too unpopular, perhaps, to command an audience for itself.” 

After these amiable observations Mr. Bunting disclaims any 
“sentiment personally disrespectful” to Mr. Cobden, and hopes 
that “hereafter” he may become a coadjutor of the Manchester 
Committee. 

Mr. Cobden, in another letter, pointed out that his request to 
speak before Dr. Lushington in order that a reply might be made 
to his observations showed that he intended there should be a dis- 
cussion of the methods proposed by the society. He further 
remarked on Mr. Bunting’s letter : 


“* Something is added by your correspondent upon the subject of my 
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intrusion upon the meeting by way of comparing it with the proceedings 
of certain Chartists!; to which I need only answer, that I yielded implicit 
obedience to the chairman even at the time when a majority of that part 
of the audience who took part in the expression of opinion appealed to 
support my views, I am, in fact, very anxious that it should be, 
acknowledged as a rule, that when a public meeting has organised itself 
to use an Americanism) by fairly electing its chairman, no individual or 
number of individuals has any right to dispute his authority. But here‘ 
let me remark upon the subject of public meetings in Manchester, that 
they have of late assumed the novel character of ticket or gagged 
meetings: I have no objection to such a mode of assembling together 
persons of similar opinions ; but the proceedings at those meetings ought 
not to be put forth as having had the sanction of the public of Manchester ; 
and more especially when all discussion is interdicted under the strictest 
rules of debate, ought such meetings to moderate the tone in which they 
publish their proceedings,” ? 


Mr. Bunting returned to the charge, and after repeating his 
former statements asked, “ Will Mr. Cobden let the matter rest 
now ?”2 

The Editor of the Manchester Cowrier made, in a leading article, 
the following comment on this incident : 


“ At that very meeting, after dinner, Mr. Cobden was present ‘ big with 
speech.’ No man ever made a more humiliating or pitiable exhibition of 
himself. It were{charity—lenient indiscriminate charity—to assume that 
the man who could discover the impious audacity to deny the civilising 
influence of Christianity, was in that befooled, variable and reckless mood 
which would eugally prompt him to break his neighbour’s head, or kiss 
the dust of his feet, rather than that he acted from the natural impulse 
of his heart. Better far be looked upon as the prince of idiots than as a 
professor and propagator of infidelity.” 


The insinuation that one so abstemious as Cobden was under the 
influence of liquor is sufficiently grotesque, and was passed over in 
silence by Cobden, but he replied to the editor of the Manchester 
Chronicle, who charged him with making a contumelious sneer at 
Christianity : 


“ Now, sir,” wrote Cobden, “I ask you, who are not an ignorant or 
illiterate person, but a man of education, and therefore able, however un- 
willingly, to answer the question, I ask whether civilisation and Christianity 
be one and the same thing? If so, by what name will you describe the 
state of society in ancient Greece and Rome? They were not Christian 
countries, but were they not civilised? Did not Demosthenes and Cicero 
find civilised audiences to applaud those models of eloquence which modern 
orators endeavour in vain to imitate? Think you that Phidias created 
his masterpieces of art for the gratification of savages in Athens? Again, 
sir, I ask whether you will maintain that civilisation and Christianity are 
words of identical meaning? And if not I call upon you to disavow the 
dishonest (for I cannot call you ignorant) attempt to confound the one 
word with the other merely to found on it a gratuitous charge of sneering 
at religion.” ® 





1 Manchester Guardian, Nov. 4, 1840. 2 Ibid., Nov. 7, 1840. 
3 Manchester Chronicle, Oct. 31, 1840. 
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The meeting would perhaps have been wiser to have listened with 
calmness to Cobden’s criticisms. The Niger expedition was a 
failure, and forty-one out of the 301 persons of whom it was com- 
posed perished of fever. It was a bitter disappointment to Buxton, 
but the society had to be dissolved in January 1843. 


Wituuam E. A. Axon, 
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LANDLORDISM AND THE HOUSING OF 
THE WORKING CLASSES. 


“ COMPARATIVELY few out of tens of thousands of women in London 
earn more than nine shillings a week, and half their earnings filter 
into the pockets of the landlords.” So states Mr. Thomas Holmes, 
former police-court missionary, recently interviewed. In the words 
italicised lies the solution of the whole housing question. 

What is a room? It is a volume or expanse of room, of 
extension in three directions, that is to say, enclosed in an envelope 
of brick, wood, and other material. The cost of the room is what 
the material-envelope of it costs; which envelope is a manufac- 
tured article, the outcome of capital and labour. And the room 
is the envelope plus the space within it. 

Suppose a number of rooms grouped together, in other words, a 
house, newly built, and that a woman such as above referred 
to, typical of the working classes, takes one of the rooms in it, 
paying the landlord four shillings and sixpence a week. She 
occupies the room say twenty years. In that period she pays the 
cost of the room, and more than pays its cost, but is the room 
hers? Not a nail in one of the floor-boards is hers. How is 
this? Why is not the room hers? In the case of any other 
mauufactured article, when once the cost has been paid either in 
lump sum or by arranged instalments, property in the article passes 
from the payee to the payer. How is it that alone in the case of 
articles room or house, the manufacturer of the article, the 
landlord call him, continuously demands payment for his property, 
continuously receives payment for his property, and continuously— 
keeps the property ? 

A railway-station comes into existence near by the house, more 
people seek residence in its neighbourhood, and the value of rooms 
in it becomes greater. But it is not the room-structure, the manu- 
factured article, that has increased in value. On the contrary, 
this has lessened in value, for it has had twenty years wear. And 
as the room is but structure and space-within, it is evident that 
what has increased in value is—the space-within. But this in no 
way concerns the landlord, surely. It is the room-structure that 
is his property, not the space-within. Consider for a moment 
what the meaning of it would be if the space-within as well as the 
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room-structure were the landlord’s property. The quotations 
adduced are from Sir Robert Ball’s “ Story of the Heavens.” 

This world of ours, with all that in it is, moves ever on through 
space. If localised, so to speak, at any one instant, localised in 
thought, that is, then, one second later, by its orbital motion, it is 
positioned in space some “ eighteen miles” from where the thought 
had localised it one second earlier. ‘The velocity of the express 
train is not even the thousandth part of the velocity of the earth.” 
And if the space within a room were the landlord’s property, this 
would mean that the whole track of space through which the room- 
structure had passed during that one second was also the landlord’s 
property ; for the reason that unless the space within the room was 
the landlord’s property all the time, it could not be his property at 
any moment of the time. And so from second to second, from 
hour to hour, from week to week, from year to year. And thus 
the whole orbit of space through which the room-structure passed 
in one year, an orbit of “ 583,000,000 miles,” would be the property 
of the landlord. Nor is this all. For besides the motion of the 
earth in its orbit as part of the solar system, the system itself, 
* quicker than the swiftest rifle-bullet that was ever fired,” is rush- 
ing perpetually onward, The track of the room-structure is thus 
by (1) the rotation of the earth on its axis, (2) the revolution of 
the earth round the sun, and (3) the onward sweep of the whole 
solar system—made intricate and incalculable. Yet all this track 
would be the property of the landlord. And as the movement of 
the system, which itself is “merely a little island group in the 
universe,” from age to age goes pauselessly on, a claim on the part 
of the landlord to the space-within of the bricks-and-mortar 
envelope of any one room, would mean that the landlord of any, 
the smallest, room anywhere, was seised essentially of the whole 
universe of space. For in order that the landlord shall be seised 
of the space-within that fragment of a particle of the island group, 
& room-structure, anywhere, he must be seised of it everywhere, 
must be seised of it wherever in the universe vacuity the room- 
structure travels. And this not for a day only, but for as long as 
the room-structure endured, 

Manifestly then it is only the structure of a room that is a landlord’s 
property. Nor would the landlord himself say otherwise. And the 
discovery has still to be made of how it is that for as long as a 
room-structure holds together, say for two hundred years or more, 
its sucvessive tenants are always paying for it, and yet that it is 
never paid for. Say that I am a printer, and that I can make use 
in my business of a machine that is in the market, a machine costing 
the same as was the cost of the above room-structure, It does not 
suit me, however, to buy the machine right out, nor even to purchase 
it by instalments, and I therefore propose to the manufacturer to rent 
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it of him, paying him so much per week. He consents; it is the 
course that will be most to his profit, and the contract is perfectly 
free on both sides. The proposal was mine, and it is I who am 
master of the situation, and such terms could not be forced upon 
me by the manufacturer. For if I desired to purchase one of his 
machines, and he refused it me except for a perpetual payment, 
then I say to him: “ No, I have beforetime done without a machine, 
had to do without it when there was no machine, and I can do so 
still,” 

The matter is altogether different, however, as to a room. The 
woman who has paid four shillings and sixpence a week for twenty 
years for a room must go on paying. There is no freedom of con- 
tract here. The woman cannot say: “I can do without a room,” 
and it is the landlord whois master of the situation. Space to BE 
in the woman must have ; it is the first necessity of her life, as it is 
of all our lives. And if the landlord says: “This manufactured 
article, room-structure, is mine, my terms for it are the payment of 
® perpetual rental, and only on my terms shall you have access to 
the space within it,’—the would-be tenant must of very necessity 
accept the terms, 

But what other are such terms on the part of a landlord than 
making this ‘‘ space-within” his property ? Property is the generic 
term for all that a person has dominion over, and as by the terms 
that he insists upon the landlord has dominion over the unobstructed 
space within a room-envelope, the space-within is his property. 
The matter is of the housing of the working classes, the classes who 
live, live as families, move, and have their being in one, two or 
three rooms ; whose rooms are their homes, the start-points of their 
life-energies, And the landlord, having dominion over the home, holds 
the working classes in the hollow of hishand. In the every day 
barter for livelihood, a man renders his fellow man service for 
service; what service does the landlord render? The service he 
renders to his fellow men is to make them, for the whole of their 
lives, pay him for, so to call it, the “‘ elbow-room,” without which 
they cannot live, to fine them for existing, that is. The words, 
“ This is my house, these are my rooms,” on the part of a landlord, 
do no more than euphemistically veil the fact that what he really 
says is, “ This is my space.” The increase in space-value by the 
propinquity of a railway-station has been referred to ; appropriating 
space, the landlord appropriates this increase. And as further 
increases in value come to the space, he appropriates them all. 

As soon as the railway-station is established, the weekly rent 
of the woman-worker is raised to five shillings. In a few years 
further “ improvements” come about, and the working classes are 
“improved ” out of the neighbourhood. The strain upon the workers’ 
lives is intensified. The landlords in the station neighbourhood 
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tranquilly gather-in to themselves the increases of space-value as 
they accrue, by raising their tenants’ rents. This is, in part, what 
practically the landlords’ appropriation of space amounts to. Hume 
says that “the interest and happiness of human society is the ultimate 
point by which what is a man’s property must be determined.” Space 
being of man’s life the first necessity, last of all should it come 
within the power of an individual fellow man. Within the land- 
lord’s power, however, it comes, not last of all, but first of all. And 
the poor woman, unable to keep up the payment of five shillings a 
week for the room that is in equity hers, gets a week’s notice to 
quit. This is, in some further part, what the landlord’s dominion 
signifies. Is it to the interest and happiness of human society that 
space should be landlord’s property ? 

To the working-classes it is he who “lords” it over the house 
who is “ landlord,” whether he be householder, house-owner, or house- 
farmer ; so indubitably indeed, that for the actual “land ”-lord, the 
special term of ‘‘ground-land”-lord is coined. The ‘ ground- 
land ”-lord is not now in question, but it is in point to notice that 
this landlord, speaking straight out and making law of it, says: 
“Whatever you attach to my freehold belongs to my freehold, that 
is, to me.” And his property is material substance, The ‘‘ house- 
land ”-lord is discreetly silent as to what is his property, and he 
quietly appropriates inewxistence. And, safeguarding his property 
by means of menacing, but, as to what is really his, vigilantly in- 
definite laws, he makes of space his Tom Tiddler’s ground. The 
man of thought is awed by the majesty of Nature. Pascal says: 
“The eternal silence of this infinitude of space terrifies me.” So also 
Herbert Spencer. But the landlord is ignorant of awe. He says 
to every new-born babe: “By me and my fellow landlords the 
space of the universe is monopolised, and one or other of us you 
will the whole of your life have to pay for space to BE in.” 

To carry the case of the woman one step further. She owes 
several weeks rent. Instead of having given her notice to quit, 
the landlord could have distrained on her few goods (for such are 
the laws that the landlords have made for themselves); she is in 
fact beholden to him for his forbearance. She tries to get a room 
elsewhere, but her rent-book is in arrear, and the landlords to whom 
she applies refuse to accept her as a terant. Monopolising space, 
they are the arbiters of who shall have abiding place in it, and the 
applicants to them for ‘‘ permission to live,” for this is what applica- 
tion for a room amounts to, are sorted out according to their 
ability to pay for the permission. With the notice to quit hanging 
over her head, and earning nothivg whilst seeking a room, the 
woman-worker has to sell her few belongings for subsistence, and 
she drifts into the workhouse. That she shall so drift is the 
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sentence that has been pronounced upon her. As she cannot pay 
the landlord’s price of BEING, she but cumbereth the ground. 

In perhaps most instances the landlord thinks only of self- 
advantage, and the tenant, though conscious that things are some- 
where wrong, is too engrossed with the cares of livelihood to think 
the matter out. What most of all the working classes want is 
relief from that burthen of all burthens on their weekly wage— 
the rent burthen. It is the working classes who experience the 
terrible reality of the landlord’s claim to space. What the claim 
means scientifically has been set forth. Were it not that the 
claim is no mockery, but lies behind the demand of rent for any 
and every the smallest room, the pretension of claim would be 
farcical. From the point of view of its arrogance, it is not within 
the power of words to lay bare the awfulness of the pretension. 
When the working classes refuse to recognise that the condition of 
Nature, which we call space, can be property, to be let, sub-let, and 
sold by one man to another, then very quickly will the housing 
question be brought to a satisfactory issue. It is the working 
classes’ question, and it is fer them to work out their own salvation. 
And it concerns the working-class women specially, for it is the 
question of “home.” Already the workers ask themselves if to 
everlastingly pay rent for a material stracture which never becomes 
theirs is the purpose of their existence, and discern that when 
the cost of the envelope of a room is once repaid, the payment after 
that of rent for the room is simply a payment for the space within. 
This important truth once fully grasped, the working classes will 
refuse to deal for the structure of room or house on other than 
manufactured-article terms, and will bargain for walls and floors 
and ceilings as for other articles of manufacture—in free contract. 
In the two above-stated refusals is contained the scientific solution 
of the housing question. And there is no other solution. 


Henry W. Ley. 
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THE PROPER SPHERE FOR SPORT. 


It has often been held that our characteristic addiction to manly 
sport and outdoor games of all kinds accounts for much of our 
success as a nation, We all remember Wellington’s famous pro- 
nouncement that the battle of Waterloo was won on the battlefields 
of Eton. So far at least as concerns the pluck, stamina, readiness 
of resource, and general competence of our officers, their early 
training in cricket, football, rowing, boxing, &c., does probably 
account for a good deal in our military and naval achievements. 
More than this it would be rash to maintain; and it is open to 
question whether the time spent in subsequent years over hunting, 
polo, and shooting might not, in some instances, be more profitably 
devoted. ; 

Down to a comparatively few years ago many of us were rather 
inclined still—in spite of the lessons of the Franco-German war— 
to look down upon our Continental neighbours because they did not 
(to any extent worth reckoning) play our games or practise the noble 
art of self-defence in our own_particular fashion. “ Savate” was 
despised as low, and “‘jiu-jitsu” was then as unknown as most of 
the other institutions of Japan. Nowadays this wholesale deprecia- 
tion of foreigners as“ no sportsmen,” &c. &c., is less in favour. The 
reasons for this healthy change in our attitude, this greater readiness 
to take lessons from other nations even in matters affecting our own 
personal habits and the training of our children, are too numerous 
to deal with here: two only must be referred to, The first is that 
the justification for an attitude of national superiority, even on the 
field, the asphalte, and the river grows conspicuously smaller every 
year. The French, Germans, Hungarians, and other Continentals, 
not to speak of our American and Colonial kinsfolk, have been 
gradually taking to “sport” in all its branches almost as ardently 
as we have; so much so that international athletic contests of dif- 
ferent kinds have become quite everyday events. 

Still more, however, is the change due to the fact that we have 
been compelled, for various reasons, to view with some concern the 
“condition of the people” question at home, and to face boldly the 
problem of how to arrest degeneration and raise the present standard 
of national efficiency, In going to the roots of this questien, we 
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have been compelled to acknowledge that the systematic and more 
wholesale cultivation of military, gymnastic, and technical training 
among most foreign nations—very notably in Germany, Switzerland, 
and Japan, but largely in the Latin countries also—as well as the 
greater attention bestowed of late by the “ paternal” governments 
of these States to the whole physical welfare of the masses and to 
their education, both general and technical, have produced, in less 
than the course of two generations, some very remarkable results 
in the way of improved national efficiency. Here, in our country, 
thanks to the healthy outdoor life and field sports in which most 
members of the upper and the wealthy middle-classes are able to 
indulge frequently—having also grown up under that good old 
public school training, which is hard to beat anywhere in the world 
—we can show some fine human fruit at the ¢op of our national 
basket. But underneath there is a weltering mass of rubbish, which 
has been grown under very different conditions. 

The results of wisely-directed “ paternalism,” as above indicated, 
in the fields of trade and industry, no less than in that of military 
self-defence, are rightly held by many observers to be of vital 
importance for British statesmen, and the intelligent public at large, 
to study and turn to ‘account. From a national and patriotic 
standpoint, they must, doubtless, be admitted to rank higher than 
the well known healthful influence—so far as it goes—of merely 
spontaneous or school ordained sports. There is, accordingly, very 
little fear now of that “other side ” of the physical culture question 
—its relation to national training and national efficiency—being 
any longer neglected. The nation is becoming wide awake to the 
importance of State directed, or at any rate State promoted, physical 
culture. The danger now is rather on the other side. It is quite 
conceivable that, while taking useful lessons from the Continent and 
Japan in some of the most practical applications of bureaucratic 
paternalism we may neglect the further development and extension 
among the masses, of those more essentially English accomplishments 
in which the nation has been wont to pride itself. We may thus 
throw away one of our greatest existing vantage grounds through 
a too feverish anxiety to adopt the “ latest fashions ” in international 
progress. 

The fact is that, rationally treated, 7.c., as means of health, power 
and character building—‘improvement of the breed,” in fine— 
rather than as stepping-stones to a “ brilliant athletic career,” our 
sports and defensive arts may be regarded as the salt of the nation’s 
physical life. They are that which helps to preserve it from de- 
cadence more, perhaps, than anything else which is specially 
characteristic of our people. The problem now is how to render 
available for the whole population—the town denizens more parti- 
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cularly—the advantages in these respects from which they are at 
present, so many of them, practically excluded. These should be 
the inalienable birthright of every Briton, and not of the more 
fortunate classes only. It is this national or educational, as well as 
truly and literally re-creational, aspect of sports to which more atten- 
tion may with profit be devoted than is being at present. It is 
the best fowndation upon which an effective system of national 
military, as well as technical, training can be built up. 

Let us now consider the present position of games and sports— 
of all, at any rate, that involve physical exercise, in the open air or 
otherwise. With the notable exception of horse-racing and a few 
others we thus cover the whole field of legitimate ‘‘ sport.” The 
turf, except for the jockeys and the horses themselves, is not a 
pastime that involves much exercise, unless it be for eyes, brains, 
and vocal organs ! 

We will start with the young generation. It cannot be seriously 
questioned that outdoor games in moderation are highly desirable 
for a boy’s health and muscular development. Games, moreover, 
afford the very best moral training. They inculcate self-control 
and confidence, courage, generosity, unselfishness, quickness of 
decision, good temper, comradeship and esprit de corps—alike in the 
event of defeat or victory. Then, again, there can be little doubt 
that outdoor games of a vigorous type are the healthiest form of 
recreation for those to grow accustomed to who will be compelled 
to lead a more or less sedentary life ; just as it is equally true that 
for those whose work is of a strictly active (bodily) character more 
or less sedentary recreation is the most suitable, and even these 
benefit from a change of exercise. Turning, then, to the school 
aspect of the subject. In my opinion, just as the institution of 
compulsory games was a move for the good, so similarly it should 
be instilled in the young idea that to allow sport of any kind to 
“ron riot” in one’s mind is distinctly bad ; in other words, a moral 
balance should be pointed to in the matter of games as in everything 
else; in fact, a lad should be educated up to the idea of “ playing 
to live, not living to play.” The importance of this being impressed 
on the mind whilst still impressionable can scarcely be exaggerated. 
The writer has constantly pleaded for more “ plain talk” in our 
public schools. House-masters (and also fathers) might with 
advantage act more in the capacity of elder brothers to the boys 
under their charge than anything else. Itis to be feared, however, 
that there are many house-masters who are but little in touch with 
their boys, the said boys being too much afraid of them to regard 
them with true affection and respect. Many have lately dwelt on 
the close connection between a taste for too much play and the 
young assistant-master of athletic fame. It would not, however, do 
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to assume as a matter of course that assistant-masters who have 
done well at games cannot also make excellent teachers. On the 
contrary it may be contended that a master who is good at games 
is more likely to command esteem without fear—to win the hearts 
of boys in fact—than one who has achicved great distinction in 
classics or mathematics ; and the former—if he knows enough, but 
not too much—is more likely to prove a useful teacher than the 
latter. In view of the difficulty which all young men without private 
means have, in the present day, of finding their way into any pro- 
fession or business of a suitable description, it is scarcely surprising 
that so many should seek to become schoolmasters, thereby qualifying 
for a healthy existence, morally and physically. 

From the national education point of view, what I may call the 
‘“‘ bracing ” social aspect of school games is perhaps the strongest 
argument in favour of encouraging their universal employment as 
part of the regular curriculum for boys, and even (as is now becom- 
ing so usual) for girls also. They generate enthusiasm for doing 
the best for your own party and the habit of concerted activity. 
From these juvenile sports the youth of the country, like that of 
ancient Greece, is led on naturally to the patriotic pursuits of 
military exercises. Let as here touch on a side issue in connection 
with the subject of national defence. Were the Government to 
support Lord Roberts by taking the initiative in the matter of 
universal military training by establishing ranges with ammunition 
and rifles in various parts of the country, it seems possible that they 
might, in so doing, also tend to alleviate in some measure the 
“ygnemployed” problem. The spirit of competition as between 
schools and colleges, and “old boys” from the same, would be a 
livening element to the Volunteer service, rifle shooting, &c., as in 
games. ‘The hat would be sent round for the less fortunate but still 
“stalwart” comrades. This would entice many that have not been 
so far enticed on purely patriotic grounds. 

As a preparation for national defence, games are only a degree 
less essential than drill, the details of which are constantly changing ; 
and as a preparation for regimental life they are invaluable, partly 
on account of the lesson in comradeship. 

The question of the use and abuse of sport has been discussed in 
the press so fally of late that it may seem wearisome to some 
readers to say much more about it, but a few words upon it at this 
point in our present subject would appear to be appropriate. Over- 
indulgence in sport, at the expense of our regular duties in life— 
to ourselves, to our belongings, to our country—is just as bad as 
too much of any other good thing, and there can be little doubt 
that what has been termed the “idolatry of sport” is a rapidly 
growing factor in this country at the present moment. It must 
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be remembered, too, that the time indulged in over sport is not 
only in the performance itself and in getting to the scene of action 
but in the absorbing thought devoted to the subject by some. As 
a writer in the Standard (“ F.R. 8.”) has truly noted: 


“the history of civilisation shows that a great access of wealth and ease 
leads to an abnormal growth of amusements, which become a serious 
object in life, instead of being a recreation to fit men for their work. Let 
us see to it that we do not come down from our high estate as Rome did 
in days gone by!” 


We are, perhaps, too liable—in these days—to forget the old 
adage, “‘ You cannot both eat your cake and have it”: we are too 
fond of eating it. For some time we had it all our own way in the 
majority of the more important trades, and consequently certain 
weaknesses in our character were of less consequence than they 
are now. Our trade is undoubtedly suffering in part from the 
taste for what we may term swaggerdom. It can scarcely be dis- 
puted that one of the explanations of trade going from this country 
to Germany is the fact that the German trader thinks of little but 
his business, and that he trains his son on the same lines, whereas 
a self-made man in this country is still too apt to bring up his son 
in a way that is quite unsuited for carrying on a trade, The fact 
of the matter is, that the typical Englishman—from the business 
point of view of to-day—is generally in too great a hurry, as a 
rule, to rest on his oars and indulge in a country life before he has 
made his financial position safe. The typical German trader on 
the other hand zever rests on his oars—partly, perhaps, because 
his mind is solely centred on the success of his business, the result 
being that he has nothing else to turn to in the closing years of 
his life. These are, of course, the two extremes, to be equally 
avoided, 

In regard to the English employee, it has, perhaps, been some- 
times assumed where it should not be that the “slackers ” in work 
are “slackers” because all their spare time and thought are taken 
up with sport. As often as not, however, they are real “ slackers ” 
in character, and would always be so. Moreover, their connection 
with sport is at the best limited, as a rule, to loafing on sporting 
grounds, sporting chatter, criticism and betting. Let every large 
working establishment have a rifle corps and athletic club, and the 
latter type would be far less prominent in our midst. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that amongst those who look on at cricket 
and football matches, &., are many whose work is of an active 
bodily description, and whose recreation is necessarily of a seden- 
tary order, besides numerous players of a bygone age who no 
longer have the time or the activity to play themselves. 
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It is coming to be more and more recognised, as the various 
peoples of the world get to know each other better, that in all 
departments of human progress and human endeavour every nation 
—nay, every civilised race—has something to learn from the others, 
and also something to teach them. The culture of individual and 
national physique, the building up of character and efficiency, which 
may be regarded as the most valuable elements of genuine educa- 
tion (as distinguished from mere bookish instruction and cramming 
of facts—often more or less useless in after life), form no exception 
to this rule. Thus it is desirable that Great Britain should now 
turn to the Continent for new models in some branches of physical 
and educational progress, particularly in those which have been more 
successfully dealt with by the State than by private initiative and 
private societies. It is equally true, however, that she herself is in 
the best position to create in certain other branches the finest models 
that the world has ever seen. She has the necessary nucleus ready 
to hand, the experience, the traditions, and the human material 
wherewith to leaven the mass. No country in the world contains a 
finer assortment of athletic and well-developed men and women in 
its midst ; we are not, of course, dealing with the average British 
type, which may be—almost certainly is— inferior to that of some 
other white nationalities. This picked class, or nucleus, should be 
utilised as the teachers and organisers of a national system of games 
and sports, in which might in time be incorporated the whole of 
the rising generation of Britons and Irishmen. 

If Christianity has any meaning for them, our privileged and 
“ comfortable” classes are the natural guardians of their less fortu- 
nate countrymen, Let these classes once become conscious of this 
power and this duty, let them grow unanimous and enthusiastic 
about the immense benefits such an organisation would confer upon 
the country—counteracting, as it would, by natural and pleasant 
means the less desirable tendencies regarding which so much has 
been said and written of late. It is by the propagation and organi- 
sation of the good, and not by the attempted suppression of the 
evil, that all lasting progress is made. There is not a doubt, if 
once these natural guardians put their shoulders to the wheel, that 
the whole thing can be done by voluntary effort and support, and 
without any considerable recourse to compulsory legislation. The 
former has always been our English way of carrying out great 
social movements, and the present scheme is one that we can 
probably conduct better, and with less opposition, on these lines. 
Financially it should be comparatively cheap to engineer—as philan- 
thropic and similar enterprises go. 

Meanwhile, our Samurai, our old public schoolboys, ’Varsity, 
army, and navy men, of healthy stock, and of the good old British 
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traditions, might at least do something towards putting a break 
upon certain commercialistic tendencies which are corrupting the 
wholesome and honourable habits of their class, Something like 
an incorporated order is now required, to set a public example of 
clean living and thinking, a sane and healthy life generally, free 
from the feverish social ambitions and still more sordid indulgences 
of the so-called “smart set.” With these they should have no 
dealings—what business have they, indeed, “in that galley?” 


CHARLES BRIGHT. 


Vor, 166.—No, 3. 





RUSSIA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


II, 


As shown in the first of these articles, the famous Emancipation 
Act of February 19, 1861, set free the serfs of the Russian nobility, 
and settled their economic conditions. The picture of their moral, 
intellectual, and social condition, prior to emancipation, is wonder- 
fully suggested, rather than directly painted, by the ‘ Russian 
grandmother’ of the previous article. But that edict only set free 
from personal servitude the former serfs of the nobility, and was 
followed in 1866 by a second Act, which settled the condition of 
the former State peasants. It cannot be denied that these two 
measures were by far the greatest experiments in agrarian legisla- 
tion which the world has yet seen; the agricultural class affected by 
them constituting, ten years ago, when the heart-rending book of 
Mr. Stepniak was originally published,! eighty-two per cent. of the 
entire population, numbering in European Russia, excluding Finland 
and Poland, about sixty-three millions. The moujiks, or tillers of 
the soil, are therefore necessarily the chief figures of Russian social 
and political life. They bear the public burdens, they supply the 
military force, and their ideas and aspirations must of necessity 
play the principal part in the future development of Russia. 

Most of us have been interested in the accounts of ‘‘ the self- 
governing, semi-republican mir, and the somewhat communistic 
Russian system of land tenure, with its periodical equalisations and 
divisions,” and almost all thoughtful persons living in the early 
sixties expected great moral, economic, and social results from the 
agrarian arrangements of 1861 and 1866, But, as pointed out by 
Mr. Stepniak, 


“‘ Emancipation has utterly failed to realise the ardent expectations of 
its advocates and promoters. The great benefit of the measure was 
purely moral. It has failed to improve the material condition of the 
former serfs, who, on the whole, are worse off than they were before the 
Emancipation. The bulk of our peasantry is in a condition not far 
removed from actual starvation—a fact which can neither be denied nor 
concealed even by the official Press. 

“ The frightful and continually increasing misery of the toiling millions 
of our country is the most terrible count in the indictment against the 
Russian Government, and the paramount cause and justification of the 





1 The Russian Peasantry. By Stepniak. London: George Routledge & Sons. 
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rebellion against it. It would be a gross injustice to affirm that the 
Government has directly ruined or purposely injured the peasantry. Why 
should it act with such foolish and wanton wickedness? We can well 
understand that a despotic Government, caring only for its own selfish 
interests, should object to the community being educated. But it is to 
the Government’s own material advantage to have well-to-do taxpayers 
rather than the beggarly ones it has now. I admit willingly that the 
central Government quite sincerely intended to benefit the peasants, not 
only morally, but economically, by the agrarian arrangement of 1861, 
and still more so by that of 1866.” 


He further tells us : 


“ Since the Emancipation the yield from the direct taxes imposed on - 
the peasants has increased. But until 1879 their burdens had increased 
12 per cent. only. Since that time they have remained stationary, and 
of late years there is even a slight decrease in the direct taxes—very 
slight, yet still a decrease. As to the impoverishment of the masses, 
measured by the reduced consumption of food and the increase in the 
rate of mortality, it is frightful and intense, and shows no sigus of abate- 
ment whatever. This is proof to demonstration that there must be at 
work another corrosive influence more inexorable and fatal and less under 
control even than the actions of the uncontrollable bureaucracy. 

“This influence} lies in the new economical system, quite opposed to 
the traditions and ideals of the Russian peasantry, and which has been 
forced on them by the Act of Emancipation.” 


Mr. Stepniak further notes that : 


“The Russian popular conceptions of land tenure, though they may 
seem somewhat heterodox to a Western lawyer or modern economist, are 
exactly the same as those which in past times prevailed among all Euro- 
pean nations before they happened to fall victims to somebody’s conquest. 
Russian peasants hold that land, being an article of universal need, made 
by nobody, ought not to become property in the usual sense of the word. 
It naturally belongs to, or, more exactly, it should remain in the undis- 
turbed possession of, those by whom, for the time being, it is cultivated. 
If the husbandman discontinues the cultivation of his holding he has no 
more right over it than the fisher over the sea where he has fished, or the 
shepherd over the meadow where he has once pastured his flock. 

“This does not, however, imply any question as to the right of the 
worker over the product of his labour. In Russia a peasant who has 
improved and brought under tillage new land always obtains from the 
mir a right of undisturbed possession for a number of years, varying in 
its maximum in divers provinces from twelve to forty years, but strictly 
conforming in each case to the amount of labour which has been bestowed 
on it by the peasant and his family. During this period the occupier 
possesses the full right of alienating his holding by gift or sale. But 
when the husbandman is supposed to have been fully remunerated for his 
work all personal prescriptive right ceases.” 


These notions are not exclusively Russian, but deeply rooted 
amongst all the Slavonic races, and were moreover common to all 
classes in Russia until in Peter the Great’s time it came into 
close alliance with Western nations, and, as stated by Prince 
Wassiltchikoff : 
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“The right of use of possession of the occupation of land has, on ‘the 
contrary, been very clearly and firmly understood and determined from 
time immemorial. The very word ‘property,’ as applied to land, hardly 
existed in ancient Russia. No equivalent to this neologism is to be found 
in old archives, charters, or patents. On the other hand, we meet at 
every step with rights acquired by use or occupation, The land is recog- 
nised as being the natural possession of the husbandman, the fisher, or 
the hunter, of him who ‘sits upon it.’” 


Moreover, as Mr. Stepniak further tells us: 


‘“* The expression ‘our land’ in the mouth of a peasant includes indis- 
criminately the whole land he occupies for the time being, the land which 
is his private property (under recent legislation), the land held in common 
by the village (which is, therefore, only in the temporary possession of 
each household), and also the land rented by the village from neighbouring 
landlords, Here we see once more the fact of working the land identified 
with the rights of ownership. 

‘‘ When serfdom was introduced, and one-half of the arable land, with 
the twenty-three millions of human beings who lived thereon, gradually 
became the property of the nobility, the newly enslaved peasants found 
less difficulty in realising the fact of their slavery than in understanding 
the law which allotted the land to those by whom it was not tilled. ‘ We 
are yours,’ they said to their masters, ‘ but the land is ours.’ ‘ My vashi, 
zemlia nasha’—this stereotyped, hundred times quoted phrase, vividly 
sums up the Russian peasant’s conception of serfdom.” 


When the day of emancipation came the serfs fully expected that 
they would have all the land which they had previously tilled, and 
that the Czar would keep the nobles ‘‘on salary” as he kept his 
generals, and indeed the buying out of the landlords by the State 
was suggested as the most convenient solution of the problem, The 
- land was, however, so parsimoniously distributed that the peasants 
could no longer supply themselves thereby with the barest necessi- 
ties of life, but were driven, by hard necessity, to seek other and 
outside paid labour; whilst the estates of their previous owners 
continued so vast that the landlords could not find regular paid 
labourers to till them, outside the ranks of the ex-serfs. 

In the second chapter of his book, Mr. Stepniak fully explains 
the mechanism whereby capitalism has seized the absolute control 
of the resources of Russia, by means of the railways and credit, 
the State—that is, the Imperial administration—acting the part of 
the deus ex machina of the capitalists and of the despoilers of the 
people. Any one who carefully studies that chapter and the three 
following ones will readily understand how it has come about that 
whilst the ordinary Russian peasant household has to give up, year 
by year, in taxes, forty-five per cent. of its whole income (including 
all outside paid industrial labour), starvation has become their 
chronic condition, and how whilst the United Kingdom imported 
from Russia last year 24,703,000 cwts. of wheat, the Russian 
peasant, who grew that wheat, can now no longer afford the wheat 
flour they formerly used as the food of their young children, and 
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their own holiday luxury, but must feed on rye, which now also is 
becoming an article of large exportation, as well as the oats which 
they need as the food of their faithfal agricultural helper, the horse. 
The bulk of the peasants live in a state of chronic semi-starvation, 
whilst in strictly agricultural provinces the rate of mortality has 
frightfully increased. Nor will the readiness of wealthy English 
business firms to establish factories in Russia be in any way sur- 
prising, seeing they batten and fatten on this misery. Yet not for 
ever shall these things be. Not for ever will the English worker be 
content that his Russian brother shall starve that he may be supplied 
with foreign-grown food, while countless English acres remain un- 
cultivated, and English workers perish for lack of employment. Not 
for ever will the Russian peasant remain the prey of the foreign 
capitalist and of an ignorant despotism. The day is at the dawn. 
The growing solidarity of international sympathies and interests, 
especially those of the workers and the thinkers, assures the freedom 
and progress of the future, whilst in Russia itself the rapidly 
developing intelligence of the long oppressed peasantry, and its 
growing power of organisation, is one of the greatest marvels of 
the time. How this intelligence has been developed and sustained 
may be learned from the later chapters of this profoundly interesting 
book, setting forth clearly as they do the conditions of the lives of 
the peasantry, their religious ideas, the organisation of the mirs, 
the oppressions of officialism and of usury from which they suffer, 
and the long drawn out tragedy of Russian history, and the grounds 
of hope for the future. Not even the fickle feebleness of the 
present representative of the Tsardom can long keep in doubt the 
ultimate issues of this great moral uprising, in which men and 
women stand side by side, demanding equal freedom and equal 
justice for all classes within the Russian empire, and for both sexes. 
It seems indeed possible, and even probable, that the women of 
Russia, as those of Finland have been, will be fully enfranchised, 
and fully profiting by their enfranchisement before a Liberal 
Ministry, false to its pretensions of love of freedom and justice, 
can resolve to assure political justice to the mothers of this nation. 
The Prime Minister, on May 19 last, assured those of us who waited 
upon him to ask for our immediate enfranchisement, that the justice 
of our claim was indisputable. The House of Commons contains 
407 members pledged to woman’s suffrage, of whom 282 are sup- 
porters of the present Liberal Ministry. And yet the House of 
Commons, which is now taking thirteen weeks’ holiday, has done 
nothing whatever so far this year to speed forward this measure of 
justice, whilst as Ministers have appropriated the whole of the 
autumn Session for Government business, nothing whatever is to be 
hoped from these later sittings, unless women bestir themselves to 
make their immediate enfranchisement a question of life and death 
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to the existing Ministry. The temporary services of Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Bryce, Lord Crewe, and the other opponents of women’s suffrage 
within the Cabinet, are less vital to the well-being of this nation 
than is the establishment of justice between the sexes, and the 
equality before the law of man and woman. 

If women show themselves in earnest now, we shall speedily 
see the end of our long and cruelly disheartening struggle, so pain- 
fully sustained for forty years. If they now show themselves 
lacking in energy, or unable to realise that the claims of human 
justice are incomparably higher and nobler than those of party 
devotion, they will reap as they sow, in increasing political and 
social degradation. The speeches of Mr. John Burns and the 
‘“* Dangerous Performances Bill,” introduced by the Home Office 
a few weeks ago, have shown with what levity$the existing 
Ministry is prepared to treat the interests of women, who are 
despised because they have no voting power. And reckless would- 
be reformers of social abuses are ever ready to treat the interests of 
women as mere corpora vilia, to be sacrificed to their crude experi- 
ments. A significant illustration of this tendency is furnished by 
Fabian Tract No. 128, just published: “The Case for a Legal 
Minimum Wage,”—in which the Fabians, far from claiming justice 
by the assurance on lines of justice of ‘‘equal pay for equal work” 
—propose the legal enforcement of different rates of pay for men 
and women, under the plea that the minimum wage for aman, 
whether married or single, should provide the “food and clothing 
necessary for the healthy subsistence of an average family, 
reckoned as consisting of a man, his wife, and three children,” 
whilst the minimum wage for a woman should “ provide for the 
maintenance of an adult woman living by herself.” 

They quote with admiration and approval in support of their 
principle the example of the Australian colony of Victoria, where 
such differentiated rates of pay for the two sexes have for some 
years been legally enforced. To show how this works out prac- 
tically I have compiled the following statement of the average weekly 
wages paid in several trades in Victoria in 1902 to men and women 
of over twenty years of age, the figures being taken from pp. 505-6 
of the official “‘ Statistical Account of Australia and New Zealand, 
1903-4 ”: 

Weekly Wage. 
Class of Trade. . Women. 
x & 
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15 


16 
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Boots and shoes 

Bread, biscuits, &c. . 
Brushes, brooms, &c. 
Clothing . 

Furniture 

Printing, &e. . 
Shirt-making . ‘ ; 
Woollen manufacture. 
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Against the principle of a minimum woge I have nothing what- 
ever to say—the deliberate “sweating” of labour is one of the 
cruellest features of our present industrial system, and needs the 
forcible restraint of just law ; but this differential treatment, this 
legal enforcement of the inferior industrial status of every woman, 
is a different matter altogether. Our Fabian friends say: 





“The necessity for fixing a lower wage for women than for men raiseS 
one of the greatest difficulties in the way of an equitable solution of the 
problem ; and it must be said at once that it is a difficulty which cannot 
be fairly adjusted without bringing the Poor Law to the aid of the 
minimum wage. 

‘“‘The reason for paying men more highly than women is that under 
our marriage institutions the man is the woman’s paymaster for her . 
domestic work. This domestic work, including childbearing and the 
rearing of children, is onerous, dangerous, and absolutely indispensable to 
society. But the woman is not directly paid for it; she is given, instead, 
a legal claim on her husband’s means, name, and status, Therefore it is 
admitted that the man, having to support another adult and their 
children, must receive a wage sufficient to maintain those several persons, 
whilst the woman is regarded industrially as a single woman, needing 
only enough to support herself. 

“The objections to such an arrangement are obvious. Some men are 
not married, and are therefore receiving family wages for single life. 
What is far worse, some women are widows with children; and these 
women are receiving the wages of a single adult, and starving a family 
on it. 

“To novices in political science it may seem simple to establish two 
wages, one to be paid to married and the other to single workers. But 
in competitive commerce such solutions are Utopian. If married men 
cost more in the labour market than single ones, employers would never 
employ a married man where a single one was available ; and the married 
men would thus tend to be driven out of the market by the single ones. 
The same would be true of women. Further, if men and women were 
paid at the same rates, men would always be employed in preference to 
women wherever possible, because, fairly or unfairly, male labour is con- 
sidered industrially superior to female. The demand for ‘ equal wages 
for men and women’ is perfectly well known to trade-unionists as a device 
for keeping women out of men’s trades. Any attempt to maintain two 
prices in the labour market tor the same article, or to maintain the same 
price for two different qualities of the same article, must fail, because 
nobody will buy at the higher price when he can get what he wants at 
the lower, and nobody will take second quality when he can get first 
quality for the same money. Therefore, whilst the present competitive 
system of employment by competing private enterprises prevails, the 
industrial minimum wage must conform to three conditions: (a) Jt must 
be lower for women than for men ; (6) all men must have the same mini- 
mum wage, and all women the same minimum wage; (c) the man’s wage 
must be enough to support a family, and the woman’s to support a single 
independent adult. 

“ This leaves the problem of the bachelor and the widow with children 
unsolved, just as they are left unsolved by the present system. 

“ The case of the bachelor may be disregarded for two reasons: (a) if 
the minimum wage secures enough to the married man, it is no evil, but 
only a negligible inequity to let the bachelor have a little more than enough ; 
(5) the practice of working men at present shows that, as a matter of fact, 
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they do not find that they can provide themselves with domestic service 
and companionship more cheaply as bachelors than by marriage.” 

But is it a “negligible inequity” that the bachelor should 
receive so much more than the single woman? Is it not a mis- 
chievous education of him into the belief (too strong in most men 
already) that as a human creature he is of far greater value than a 
mere woman ? 

And how do our Fabian friends propose to assure that a man 
thus trained before marriage to a vain conceit of himself, and too 
probably to a mischievous self-indulgence, will after marriage duly 
subordinate that self-indulgence to the interests of his wife and 
children ? How do they propose to assure that he will hand over 
to the wife the money whereby she can purchase the family 
necessaries ? The fact that English law provides for the wife no 
satisfactory means of enforcing this claim is one for which the 
present writer has striven in vain for nearly forty years to secure 
an adequate legal remedy. The latest legislation on this subject, 
the Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1895, amended the previously 
existing law by providing that any married woman whose husband 
has been guilty of such persistent cruelty to her, or of such wilful 
neglect to provide reasonable maintenance for her, or her infant children 
whom he is legally bownd to maintain, as to cause her to leave and live 
apart from him, may apply to a court of summary jurisdiction for 
an order providing: (a) That she shall be no longer bound to live 
with her husband ; () That she shall have the legal custody of the 
children under sixteen years of age; (c) That a sum of money not 
exceeding £2 weekly shall be paid by the husband, either to her 
personally, or to an officer of the court for her use. 

These provisions apply also to the case of a woman whose 
husband has been summarily convicted of aggravated assault upon 
her, or who has deserted her—the only cases contemplated by the 
previously existing law—and also to the case of a wife whose 
husband has been convicted upon indictment of an assault upon 
her, and sentenced to pay a fine of more than five pounds, or of 
more than two months’ imprisonment. So far these are ameliora- 
tions of the previous law, and will relieve many unhappy wives ; 
but the measure is vitiated by three serious defects: 

(1) The wife’s relief is absolutely at the discretion of male 
magistrates only, who may refuse the sorely needed relief asked 
for, and thus drive the wife back within the power of an 
exasperated tyrant. 

(2) In the new classes of cases contemplated by the Act, when 
the husband neglects to contribute to the maintenance of the wife 
and children, or treats the wife with persistent cruelty—the wife 
must have left the home because of this neglect or ill-treatment 
before she can apply for relief under the Act. In a multitude of 
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cases this provision puts an effectual bar to the relief desired by the 
sufferer, the more so as many magistrates are administering the 
new Act on the old lines, refusing the relief asked for, and telling 
applicant wives (in direct contravention of the express words of the 
Act), that the violence complained of wust be of such a character 
as to bring the husband under the Aggravated Assaults Act before 
relief could be granted. And even when the relief has been 
granted, the position of the separated wife is a very cruel one, for, 
be it remembered, this poor woman is not free to marry, and the 
Act expressly provides for the discharge of the order obtained by 
the wife on proof of an act of adultery on her part. 

What is absolutely necessary is such an amendment of the. 
law as shall enable a wife, whilst living with her husband, to 
enforce his presumed legal obligation to contribute to the 
maintenance of what the law, in every other connection, calls his 
family. 

It is a striking comment on what is said above that in 1902, the 
“ separation orders ” granted under this Act numbered 7477, a fact 
which painfully explains the recent enormous increase of these 
semi-detached couples—free to live apart, but not free to marry 
again, . 

It should also be remembered that a very large proportion of un- 
married women workers have frequently other relatives more or 
less dependent on their exertions, an aged father or mother, 
younger brothers or sisters; yet our Fabian friends would only 
permit such women to receive wages adequate to the maintenance of 
a single independent adult. Nor is it easy to see how they will be 
able to provide for sickness, old age, or out-of-work conditions. 
Presumably the Fabian view is that the single woman worker can 
herself provide her own domestic service and companionship. 

In the case of the widow with children, the Fabians propose to 
supplement her minimum wage as a woman by aid from public 
funds, and free education and free meals for her children. 

Would it not be a wiser and juster social economy to seek the 
transformation of our cruel “ competitive system of employment ” 
into a sound and just national social system, in which every 
human being should be a citizen, with citizen rights, and to 
every child should be assured its rightful place at the banquet 
of life ? 

Far other and larger remedies than those proposed by the 
Fabians are needed. As the late Miss Zona Vallance affirmed, in 
a paper not published till after her death : 


“If poverty and mischievous class distinctions are’ to be abolished, 
democratic reform of the family life is the most essential of all the steps. 
Equality of opportunity must start within the home. Fair remuneration 
for social and personal service must start there. Fair opportunity to 
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develop various natural gifts in service of the common weal must start 
there. For it is only after the home-maker par excellence, who necessarily 
is the woman, has become a responsible citizen herself, that she can bear 
and rear good, efficient, self-respecting citizens, or even insist upon living 
herself in a decent roomy house with fresh air. 

“*Multitudes of women are forced to desert all home-making offices 
because nowhere save in factories or workshops can they secure personal 
liberty with pay for labour. Some say girls should go into service. Few 
know that this trade, with its servile associations, and its separation 
from equals and family, teaches more women than any other to sell their 
womanhood. Many blame the wife who insists upon securing her pay for 
herself outside the home; but others point to husbands who, every 
winter, resort to suicide or crime because they have nothing to give wife 
or children. 

“The husband, driven by need to support the home-worker, has to 
become proportionately pliable in the employer’s hands; and the fiction 
that the modern family is an economic unit compels him to meet his 
responsibilities by hours of toil, in some instances almost unlimited, and 
pay which leaves no margin whatever for old age or for any of life’s 
accidents. Let wage-working men learn that their economic wrongs are 
bound up with the inferiority of the wife and domestic worker in the eyes 
of the nation. Husbands are assumed to represent wives in the market 
as well as in politics; but the one is as much a fiction as the other. The 
efficiency of the bricklayer is not that of the woman who cooks, washes, 
mends, markets, and perhaps bears and rears a family; and he never 
receives her share of the national wealth to hand to her. He receives no 
more than the bachelor. He receives no more than the market-worth of 
his own particular skill and labour, not the worth of his wife’s. 

“Not even the most advanced writer upon economics seems aware of 
the clear fact that England’s economic constitution is reared upon unpaid 
labours of powerless home-keeping women in precisely the samme way as 
the economic constitution of ancient Greece or Rome was reared upon 
slave-labour. But it is largely for this reason that the granting of 
political equality to women is more fundamental as a reform than any of 
the highly important questions relating to labouring men as a class. 
Sex disparity is the key to class disparity... . 

“The ancient source of human superiority is that the discriminative 
personal services and impersonal marketable ones have both been utilised, 
both been honoured, But there is great danger, now that mechanical 
invention has qualified mere mechanical workers, as well as meretricious 
caterers of every sort, to get their individual pay and political power, 
provided they are men, and has left unrequited and unhonoured the far 
more intellectual, discriminating, and valuable personal ministries of 
home-makers and mothers, that many women will feel there is degradation 
in a personal ministry to husband and children, which excludes from all 
financial independence as well as from rights to control the laws and take 
a part in public service. 

“ Tf the affections born of personal mutual ministry in the home, if its 
privacy, its moral discipline, its chances for individuality in taste, are 
essential to the rich life of human beings, the women who make it must 
receive recognition of their status from the nation. They themselves, as 
joint legislators and administrators with men, must be permitted to control 
oo environment into which they are asked to bring fresh human 

ings.” 


Until this is done, and men and women, as free and equal 
citizens, can take counsel together to devise a just remedy for these 
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evils, and can work together to secure its legal enforcement, it is 
idle to hope for any real improvement, Men alone can never 
devise the just remedy. Men alone will never give effect to it. 
But men and women, free and equal citizens, working together 
hand in hand, heart with heart, can and will assure that social 
justice which shall finally perfect itself in that “crowning race of 
human-kind,” for which the world has so long wearily waited. 


IGNOTA. 





NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


III. 


Tw the July and August numbers of this Review abstracts were given 
of the various schemes which have been proposed to place the 
defence of the kingdom on a sounder basis, and also of the proposals 
of the Right Honourables Arnold Forster and R, B. Haldane, the past 
and present Secretaries of State for War, for the reorganisation of 
the British Army. 

To the “ man in the street” all this discussion about the offensive 
and defensive strength of our naval and military forces may appear 
beside the mark. He may say—we have always had an Army and a 
Navy—at least for the last three hundred years—and one way or 
another they have managed to accomplish what was required of them. 
They have kept our coasts clear from invasion, they have conquered 
or protected a vast Colonial Empire, they have annexed India, and 
a good share of further India, and they have made our name re- 
spected on the continent of Europe whenever we have had occasion 
to despatch expeditionary forces for foreign wars. 

Further, the average Britain says—IJ am paying £50,000,000 or 
£60,000,000 (fifty or sixty millions) a year for this assurance on 
national prosperity, and I think this is more than enough. Within 
a generation the expenditure on naval and military services has 
doubled—it was up to the advent of the present Government in- 
creasing, and like the royal prerogative in the reign of George III., 
“it ought to be diminished.” 

On the other hand, a cry is raised by our most distinguished 
generals and publicists that the nation is in danger, that our forces 
are not adequate, or not adequately organised, for the defence of 
the kingdom and its dependencies, and that some radical change is 
necessary to place us on a footing of equality with other nations. 
This view is voiced by Lord Roberts, who, if any one, ought to know 
whether the army is efficient for the purposes for which it exists, 
and he has told us plainly that it is not. The other opinions 
quoted in the two preceding articles referred to are to the same 
effect, and unless we are to live in a fool’s paradise until disaster 
and rnin overtakes us, it behoves us to bestir ourselves. — 

The direction in which a remedy is to be sought has been 
indicated in the previous articles, but in view of the important and 
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far-reaching results of the scheme authoritatively propounded by 
Mr. Haldane, and accepted by the Government, it appears desirable 
to return to his scheme (the outline of which has been already 
sketched), and to see how far it is practicable, and what would be 
its effect if carried into practice. 

With the contention that very large sums, perhaps excessive 
sums, are spent on the King’s forces, and that they ought, if 
possible, to be reduced, we have no fault to find. The electors in 
the last General Election are said to have given a mandate for a 
reduction, but we opine for a reduction of expenditure all round— 
not applying exclusively to naval and military more than to other 
expenditure. It may be said that reductions are more easily effected . 
in naval and military than in other expenditure, as by simply 
striking off ten thousand men, or by altering the programme of ship- 
building, a million or two may be saved by a stroke of the pen, as 
it were; whereas in educational or other expenditure there appear 
endless intricacies and interdependences from which the former 
course is free. We have, however, still to learn that the vast 
electorate of these kingdoms is averse to efficiency in military 
matters, or to paying the price for efficiency; only they naturally 
consider that the price they have been required to pay of late is too 
high ; that the same or better results might be attained for a smaller 
expenditure ; and that there has been some bungling somewhere, 
though not being experts they are not prepared to put their finger 
on the spot. 

Mr, Haldane’s scheme, viewed generally, is a scheme for reducing 
expenditure by the simple expedient of reducing members; and it 
is doubtful whether, assuming a reduction of numbers to have been 
necessary, the reduction has been effected in the best directions, 

It is in no sense a real reform of our military system, but 
rather a “ series of changes with a view to reducing army estimates,” 
as pointed out by a French staff officer, quoted in the Standard of 
July 18 last. His criticism is so sound that we venture to transcrihe 
it, He says: 

‘*T hold, and most of my countrymen are of the same opinion, that 
England with her enormous empire, open to attack at many points, her 
vast responsibilities, and her trading interests of incalculable value, can 
never have an army sufficient for her possible needs without the right to 
call on the whole of the manhood of the English race. I do not mean 
that a conscript army on the French or German model is necessary, but 

that the youth of the country should be trained compulsorily, and be 
liable during a certain number of years to be called upon to fill the cadres 
of permanently established units. These cadres should be formed of 
highly trained professional soldiers, officers and non-commissioned officers, 
equal to say half the full establishment, If you had this skeleton frame- 
work of an army with the men to fill it you might reduce the numbers of 
your regular force to the bare minimum needed for Colonial and Indian 
garrisons without undue risk, for your Navy would always give you time 
to mobilise the national guard, 
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‘“‘T say you might reduce the numbers of your regular army, but you 
must not reduce the technical services, the artillery least of all, for 
although a decent infantry man may be made in weeks, a trained gunner, 
an expert signaller, or a competent engineer is the product of years. 
Therefore, for the one reason that Mr. Haldane proposes to cut down the 
artillery, already far too weak from our point of view, I think his 
proposals stand condemned.” 


Our French officer goes on to say that Mr. Haldane’s scheme 
provides no means for expansion in time of need, and destroys the 
militia, the only auxiliary force sufficiently well trained and organised 
to be of any use for expanding an army available for over-sea work ; 
and he concludes that, judging by Mr. Haldane, England seems to 
have learned nothing from the South African War, and to be as 
blind as ever to the danger which menaces her in the armed camps 
of Europe. 

This is the warning of a friend, the view of a friendly and dis- 
passionate observer, and it behoves us to take it seriously to heart. 

Two statesmen of first-class ability, the past and the present 
Secretaries for War, neither of them possessing any technical know- 
ledge of soldiering, but with the best intentions and an absorbing 
interest in the work, have produced two schemes, not differing 
essentially in their outlines, but both equally futile in providing us 
with the force we require. 

Both are a patchwork of regular and irregular forces—forces over 
which the military authorities have entire control in the one case, 
and a partial or even shadowy control in the other, and of such 
an amalgam no fighting force worthy of the name can be con- 
stituted. 

To make up a striking force of 150,000 men, of which only 
50,000 are men actually in training, Mr. Haldane would dis- 
organise the militia, depriving it of one-third of its enlisted 
strength—naturally the best men—for virtually non-combatant 
work—and we would ask of what value does he suppose that the 
two-thirds refuse would be either to defend these shores after the em- 
barkation of the expeditionary force, or to supply the wastage in this 
force incident to active service—a wastage which may be calculated 
at the rate of 25 to 50 per cent. of the total force'in six months. 

As to the Yeomanry which are to form a large part of the 
striking force—and the Volunteers which Mr. Arnold Forster would 
have abolished if he had had the courage of his convictions—Mr. 
Haldane proposes mirabile dictu to place them under the local 
authorities—county and borough councils presumably—like pro- 
vincial fire brigades ! 

Mr. Haldane’s speech of July 12 last was rather hazy on this 
point, and he appeared to be-relying on a report to be made by a 
committee presided over by Lord Esher in the autumn, but we 
cannot seriously believe that he intends to hand over avy branch 
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of the military forces of the Crown to the vagaries as such recently 
constituted elective bodies as the county councils; nor can we 
imagine how the uniformity which is essential to any great scheme 
could be expected to proceed from such a delegation, What is 
wanted is a closer bond between the military authorities and the 
volunteers, not a loosening of the bonds which exist. What the 
volunteers demand is to be taken seriously, not to be made a bone 
of contention in'parish politics. 

Turning from considerations of efficiency to considerations of 
economy it is difficult to see how the promised saving of two 
millions is to be effected by the reductions proposed. It is true 
Mr. Haldane qualifies the promise by the word “ ultimately,” but. 
the immediate saving appears to be much less. 

The Secretary of State proposes to reduce the establishment of 
the Foot Guards by 1007, the infantry by 8500, the artillery and 
Departmental Corps by about 5000, say, 5493, or a total reduction 
of 15,000 men. The cost of the 204,100 troops allowed for in 
Vote A is £10,220,000 for pay, so that the charge for a reduction 
of 15,000 officers and men would proportionately amount to about 
£750,000. If to this sum be added £136,875 for rations (at the 
rate of 6d. a day) and £80,000 (a liberal estimate) for clothing, 
we reach a total of £966,375, or under a million. The remaining 
million pounds worth of savings must be accounted for by indirect 
services, such as housing, medical attendance, and pension or army 
reserve expenses. Long before these will accrue, however, we 
shall have probably changed our military system again, and the 
economies now made may well become the source of additional 
extravagance hereafter. 

As already intimated, however, there is an even greater objection 
to the directions in which the reductions have been made than to 
the reductions themselves. To say nothing of the two battalions of 
Guards, whose upkeep is, man for man, less expensive than the line, 
because they are a shorter time with the colours and a longer time 
in the reserve, what could be more suicidal than to reduce the 
artillery and the departmental corps ? 

It has been the aim of successive Administrations to build up the 
artillery, in which we were sadly deficient up to within quite recent 
years, from 80 to 135 field batteries. Gunnery of the present day 
is of a highly scientific nature, and artillerymen cannot be impro- 
vised even to the extent that infantrymen can; so that to reduce 
the establishment is to court disaster. A battery nowadays is like 
a delicate piece of machinery, the working of which requires that 
each separate part should be properly adjusted and able to do the 
particular duty entrusted to it. To fill up at the last moment a 
battery with half-trained men reduces the standard of efficiency of 
the whole, and when this is happening in all the batteries on taking 
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the field, it would not be surprising to find that the artillery would 
fail to fulfil the part required of them, on which the whole success 
of a campaign may depend. 

Moreover of the niuety-nine field batteries to be retained, sixty- 
three only are to be kept on a six-gun basis, eighteen of the others 
on a four-gun basis, equivalent altogether to eighty-one batteries of 
six guns each, not ninety-nine batteries fully equipped.! 

Similarly in regard to the Army Service Corps and the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, the duties of which it is proposed to transfer largely 
to the militia. At present the Army Service Corps consists of 459 
officers and 6363 men. The total annual pay is £214,000, The 
horses number 2038; the mechanical transport consists of a fine 
service of engined lorries and a personnel of 300 men, This 
corps has been got together with the utmost difficulty during the 
last twenty years and is now in a splendid state of efficiency—the 
supply and transport arrangements of the army having been 
previously in a chaotic condition and the weakest spot in our 
military administration. 

Is this magnificent organisation to be destroyed by substituting 
quasi-civilian militia officers for the trained and expert military 
officers (all of whom were passed through the combatant ranks and 
been selected for special aptitude for the duty in the officer ranks) 
and raw militia men, for the trained and experienced non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, all of whom are trained drivers, 
grooms, farriers, clerks, butchers, bakers, &c.? Furthermore, if it 
were desirable to effect the transposition, is there any reason to 
suppose that militiamen could be obtained or would be willing to 
enlist for such services, and at a much lower rate of pay than is now 
given to the men of the corps? At present militiamen are not even 
liable to serve abroad except with their own consent, and no one 
with the slightest acquaintance with the views and peculiarities of 
the recruit giving classes imagines for a moment that it would be 
possible to obtain any large body of men to accept such responsi- 
bilities on any terms whatever. 

The same may be said of the Royal Army Medical Corps. To 
make efficient orderlies and nurses requires a long training and a 
high standard of intelligence, else things go wrong very quickly in 
a field hospital, and the death rate goes up by leaps and bounds. 
The R,A.M.C. militia is recruited from the lowest class of men, and it is 
seldom one comes acrossa man of much education or brightness, To 
replace the regulars in the Corps by such men as these is to minimise 
the chances of recovery of every poor fellow whom the rigours of a 
campaign or the enemies’ weapons consign to their care—in fact, as a 
medical officer was heard to remark, it was placing a premium on 
military manslaughter, 


1 The number of Field Batteries of Artillery in the German Army is 545. 
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To sum up, in the words of the Secretary of the National Service 
League, the voluntary system— 


1, “Has never given us the numbers required by our needs. 

2. “ Has never given us forces representative of the physique and 
morale of the manhood of the nation. 

8. It has never provided the necessary power of expansion in war. 

4, It is the most costly and extravagant system in the world, and 
cannot fail to become more so in spite of temporary reductions. 

5. “ Itis even more costly than appears from the estimates, since there 
is a greater wastage in death, disease and desertion than in any other 
army in the world. 

“ At the present moment the regular army is 17,000, the militia, 
37,000, and the volunteers, 102,000 short of the numbers voted by 
Parliament.” , 


In view of this complete breakdown of the voluntary system; in 
view of the repeated warnings of Lord Roberts and all our generals 
in @ position to influence public opinion; of our statesmen, our 
Empire makers and our publicists—in view of the utter futility of 
the plans devised by men of such transcendant ability as the past and 
present Secretaries for War, not to mention Mr. St. John Brodrick 
and Lord Lansdowne, to bolster up, the voluntary system, is it not 
time that we should adopt a modified system of compulsion. 

Every European nation has such a system—the United States in 
the last resort have such a system—our own Colonies all have their 
plans more or less developed. How long isthe United Kingdom to 
lag behind the civilised world, and offer at the same time the richest 
prize to the spoiler, and the feeblest defence against attack ? 


F. TREFFRY. 


Vou, 166.—No. 3. 





THE BEAUTY OF LIFE. 


By most persons William Morris is remembered as artist and poet ; 
in his réle of prophet he is less known, and still less regarded. 
Yet he was emphatically a man with a message for his times, and 
his art and poetry were a part of that message. His gospel was 
the joy and beauty of life, and ‘the dignity and happiness of labour 
when associated with art. The art he desired, however, was not 
that which is one of the many luxuries of the rich; but “an art 
which is tobe made by the people and for the people, as a happiness 
to the maker and the user” He would have had the homes, even 
of the humblest workman, beautiful within and without; the 
clothing of all classes graceful and becoming, and bright with 
colour ; and every article of daily use not only honest and service- 
able but withal pleasing to look upon. specially was he concerned 
at the sordid ugliness of modern towns, and their lack of trees and 
open spaces. For him there was little hope for art without a 
reformation in these matters. ‘“‘ Unless people care about carrying 
on their business without making the world hideous, how,” he asks, 
“can they careabout art?” He regarded as ‘‘the latest danger 
which civilisation is threatened with,” that men in struggling 
towards the complete attainment of all the luxuries of life for the 
strongest portion of their race should deprive their whole race 
of all the beauty of life.” 


“ Until,” he says in another place, “ our streets are decent and orderly 
and our town gardens break the bricks and mortar every here and there, 
and are open to all people; until our meadows, even near our towns, 
become fair and sweet, and are unspoiled by patches of hideousness; until 
we have clear sky over our heads and green grass beneath our feet; until 
the great drama of the seasons can touch our workmen with other feelings 
than the misery of winter and the weariness of summer: till all this 
happens our museums and art schools will be but amusements of the rich ; 
and they will soon cease to be of any use to them also, unless they make 
up their minds that they will do their best to give us back the fairness 
of the earth.” 


When art comes to its own, it 


‘will make our streets as beautiful as the woods, as elevating as the 
mountain sides ; it will bea pleasure and a rest, and not a weight upon 
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the spirits to come from the open country into a town; every man’s 
house will be fair and. decent, soothing to his mind and helpful to his 
work ; all the works of man that we live amongst and handle will be in 
harmony with nature, will be reasonable and beautiful ; yet all will be 
simple and inspiriting, not childish nor enervating; for as nothing of 
beauty and splendour that man’s mind and hand may compass shall be 
wanted from our public buildings, so in no private dwelling will there be 
any _— of waste, pomp, or insolence, and every man will have his share 
of the best.” 


How many of our cities and towns come up to this ideal, or even 
approach it? It is “a pleasure and a rest ” to come into some old 
cities such as Oxford, Cambridge, or Chester (to speak only of our . 
own country), where colleges, cathedrals and ancient houses afford 
the eye objects worth dwelling upon; many small towns and 
country villages, also, have churches, mansions, or cottages that 
give pleasure and satisfaction to the beholder; but there is little 
to delight the eye or soothe the mind in most of our commercial 
and manufacturing towns. Much has been done in recent years 
to improve the appearance of their central parts by the erection of 
costly municipal buildings and other imposing structures ; parks, 
museums and picture galleries, also, have been provided for the 
people ; but the dwellings of the latter are usually dull and unin- 
viting to a degree, and often overcrowded and insanitary. Perhaps 
the smaller manufecturing towns are the most depressing, since 
less is done by the municipalities to brighten life -for the people. 
Of such places as Runcorn, Widnes, or St. Helen’s, or the Black 
Country of Staffordshire, I do not propose to speak : no description 
could convey any adequate idea of their sordid horrors. I am 
going to describe a small town where the industry carried on is a 
cleanly one, and which is surrounded by open country on every 
side; yet to me it is a most dreary place from the lack of architec- 
tural interest in its buildings, the absence of trees and flowers, and 
the seeming deadness of its inhabitants to a feeling for natural 
beauty, or art of any kind. 

The city of Belfast, as is well known, is the centre of the Irish 
linen industry, but much of the actual manufacturing is carried on 
in various small towns in the north of Ireland. In my capacity as 
an art teacher, it has been my lot to visit one of these frequently 
in recent years, and the more I see of the place the more depressing 
I find it. I will not name the town as I do not wish to give it 
unenviable distinction. Its inhabitants, indeed, are proud of it as 
a flourishing, progressive place; but their ideal does not rise above 
wide, clean streets, good business, and plenty of employment. In 
several respects, it must be admitted, they have advantages over 
many similar communities ; but the most deplorable fact is that 
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they are satisfied with themselves, and quite unconscious of the 
empty and colourless character of their lives. 

A medizval town of ten or twelve thousand inhabitants, such as 
this, would have been full of interest. It would probably have 
had a cathedral and many other churches, all in their way “ things 
of beauty,” besides a guildhall, a market house, and other public 
buildings. Its streets, if narrow, would unfailingly be picturesque, 
and their picturesqueness would be enhanced by the bright colours 
of the people’s costumes, and the frequent processions in connection 
with church festivals and guild celebrations. The occupations of 
the people would be more varied and more interesting than those 
of the town I am about to describe (let us call it X ), and would 
be carried on without noise, smoke or dirt. If the inhabitants 
were weavers, like these, their looms would be in their houses, and 
the fabrics turned out would be beautiful both in texture and 
design. As for the people themselves, they would be ruddy and 
strong compared with the modern factory operative; probably, 
also, they would exhibit better manners, and be brighter and 
merrier in their lives. In all respects their condition and 
circumstances would be in strong contrast to those of the dwellers 
in X ; 

This little town stands on a hill, and is dominated (I was going 
to say) by the high spire of the parish church; but the steeple 
only dominates it as the spike of a policeman’s helmet dominates 
that article. It adds no charm to the sky line, for it has nothing 
but height to recommend it; like the rest of the fabric, it is quite 
devoid of grace or beauty. The church, which is modern, is a 
large one, said to be capable of seating two thousand persons, 
but it is just a huge mass of masonry without symmetry or pro- 
portion; and being built of black “ whinstone” with dressings 
of lighter coloured stone its appearance is gloomy in the 
extreme. It is surrounded by a small turfed yard with iron 
railings, but there is not a single tree to relieve the ugliness of 
the building. 

Beyond the church isthe wide open market place, and on market 
days this is a scene of animation; the incursion once a week of the 
country people with their healthy faces, their horses and carts, 
their cattle, pigs and poultry, providing the only relief to the 
general drabness of the place. 

A conspicuous object in the market-place is a handsome foun- 
tain with an ample basin some twenty-five feet across; but although 
I have visited X— hundreds of times I have never seen it playing, 
nor ever observed water in the basin until I made a close inspec- 
tion the other day. The latter seems to be regarded as a con- 
venient receptacle for orange peel and market refuse, and is nothing 
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more than a dirty puddle. I suppose the fountain does not play 
because of the waste of water, for the people of X— are frugal 
and practical.! 

From the principal street, of which the market-place forms the 
central portion, a number of side streets branch off, occupied for 
the most part with small dwelling-houses of a most uninteresting 
and unpleasing type. The vistas obtained along these streets are 
drearily monotonous, every house being built close to the pavement, 
without any garden or railing to give it privacy. In this respect, 
however, the poorer houses do not differ from those of a better 
class situated in the main thoroughfare ; with one or two exceptions 
these are entered directly from the footpath, so that the passer-by . 
can look into the lower windows of houses occupied by doctors, 
lawyers, and well-to-do manufacturers. 

Many of the shops in X are large, but none are high-class, 
as no doubt the wealthier people do their shopping in Belfast. 
Looking into the windows, as one passes up the street from the 
railway station, there is nothing to attract the eye by its quality or 
beauty ; cheap drapery and millinery, cheap ironmongery, crockery 
and glass, cheap clocks and jewellery, German prints of the poorest 
description—these are the things that thrust themselves on the 
attention. There are precious and costly objects in some of the 
better-class houses, but in the streets of X there is nothing to 
be seen that is calculated to improve the taste, or satisfy the 
esthetic faculty. One or two recent buildings—banks and such 
like—have some architectural pretensions, but apart from these and 
the waterless fountain, ugliness is rampant. 

Another thing that strikes one in X is the almost complete 
absence of trees or vegetation of any kind. The monotony of the 
principal thoroughfare, about a mile in length, is only broken by 
some unsightly stumps—once trees, but lopped out of all form—in 
one of the few front gardens. Looking down some of the side streets 
which lead to the demesne, other trees may be seen, but these are 
outside the town itself. The ugliness of the houses is in no case 
masked by creepers; nor have I ever seen a flower-box in a 
window of any house, large or small. Some of the more important 
residences have good gardens attached to them, and there are small 
strips of ground behind most of the workers’ cottages, but these 
seem to be hardly ever cultivated. On a recent occasion, having 
time on my hands, I wandered down an unfinished street leading 
to a green hill in the centre of the town, on the chance of finding 
something picturesque or interesting in the house-backs and gardens, 
since there was nothing in the streets. It was a lovely spring 


1 Since this was written I asked one of the residents why the fountain never 
played ; he answered, ‘Sure, the rates are high enough without that.” 
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evening, with a low sun and clear sky; such an evening as’ might 
almost glorify ugliness. I mounted’ the hill, seated myself om a 
grassy knoll, and cast my eyes around. There were houses on all’ 

sides, most of which had gardens, or what*should have been gardens, 

attached to them, but scarcely any of these were cultivated; most 

of them were “petty miserable clay-trampled yards.” Some had 

pig-stiew and some fowl runs; many others ran foul with slops and 

refuse: here and there one had been turnedup and the ground pre- 

pared, evidently for potatoes. In the whole circuit of my view 

there was just one small tree visible, and not a sign of flowers in 

any’of the gardens, numbering in all probably between one and two 

hundred. It was a doleful sight and spoke eloquently of utter 
deadness tothe sense of beauty. 

At the foot of the hill, and skirting the garden plots of one line 
of houses, flows what was once doubtless a purling brook, butis now 
a slowly moving mass of black slime (probably receiving the sewage 
from these houses), which loses itself in a culvert under the road. 
Children were playing on the hill-sidejust above it, tobogganing in 
an old sack; forchildren contrive to amuse themselves in the most 
squalid surroundings. I could not help wondering what ideas these 
children could have of the brooks of which they read in their 
lesson books or their Bibles, never having seen anything but this 
abominable ditch. Only that children do not think much about what 
they read, they could not but marvel that the hart should pant for 
such unsavoury drink. 

In speaking of the buildings of X: , 1 did not mention the 
castle, a palatial modern residence, until lately the seat of Lord’ 
x . It has been uninhabited for a quarter of a century, and a 
few years ago was sold, together with the demesne, to a syndicate of 
speculators, who have cut down most of the trees and laid out 
part of the ground for building sites. As a tenant could not be 
found for the castle, it was sold at a nominal price to the mem- 
bers of the local Orange Institution, and is now the headquarters of 
the order for the district.1 The stately rooms, once, no doubt, filled 
with valuable furniture, pictures, armour, &c., are now only furnished 
with trestle-tables and bent-wood chairs. The pictures have been 
replaced by flaring banners, painted with pictures of King William 
crossing the Boyne, portraits of Orange leaders, and other charac- 
teristic subjects. That of the“ Menof Hebron ” Lodge has a fearful 
and wonderful picture of David slaying Goliath, a dab of red paint 
on the giant’s forehead indicating’ where the “smooth stone from’ 
the brook” had struck him, a possible reminiscence om the artist's 
part of a wound received by some brother in a party riot, for stone- 

1. Lam told that the: price paid for the.castle and five acres' of pleasure-grounds 
was £2200. The house contains some three hundred apartments, and the most 


modern part alone is said to have cost between eighty and ninety thousand 
pounds. 
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throwing isa very usual accompaniment of party processions in the 
north of Ireland. Over one of the chimney-pieces is a framed oil- 
painting of the inevitable King William at the Boyne, which, a 
notice intimates, is to be raffled for the good of the cause. 

I was pleasurably surprised to find that so little damage had 
been done to the interior of the building, seeing that some hundreds 
of men, many of them belonging to the working class, had been 
using the rooms for many months. The old decorations are unin- 
jured, though faded with years, and even the floors are not bespat- 
tered with tobacco-juice, as I feared to find them, spittoons being 
plentifully supplied throughout the principal rooms. All the same, 
I could not help drawing a mental contrast between the present and 
the past; the throng of beauty and fashion that once filled these 
apartments, and the luxurious surroundings amongst which they 
moved, must have formed a very different scene from dingy-coated 
men with their gaudy sashes sitting round deal-tables in the unfur- 
nished rooms, or tramping the carpetless floors with heavy boots. 
Sic transit. Perhaps the present use of the castle may prove 
more beneficial, if not more lordly, than its former one, for it is 
intended eventually to convert a large part of it into an asylum for 
the orphans of deceased “ brethren.” 

The changes outside are in some ways more deplorable than those 
within doors, The finest of the trees are gone, as I have said, and 
roads have been cut through some parts of the demesne. The 
worst piece of vandalism, however, is the building of a factory, of an 
uncompromisingly utilitarian character, between the castle and the 
lake. It lies directly underneath the terrace, and is the most 
conspicuous object from the principal windows. Thus have the 
‘* practical” Xonians treated the only bit of loveliness in the neigh- 
bourhood of their town. 

Enough of the place! What of the people who dwell in this 
dreary town? Like human beings everywhere they are of all sorts. 
In point of morality, if not of manners, they would probably compare 
favourably with the dwellers in most similar places; they are 
religious, too, if outward signs are to trusted, for they have many 
places of worship, and special missions are frequent and popular. I 
do not sit in judgment on their morals or religion, however; I am 
dealing with the outward seeming of their lives, and I conclude, 
from what I have seen, that they know little of the joy of living, 
and have a very limited outlook on the world. The professional and 
shopkeeping class have doubtless wider interests than the workers, 
who form the great mass of the people, for their lives are not so 
strictly bounded by their environment as those of the latter are. 
These seldom go beyond the precincts of the town, and maintain a 
dull enough existence. As I pass through X—-— on my way from the 
station, I meet the operatives coming from their work. Many of 
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the men are strong and sturdy, but their faces betoken no delight in 
existence, and their dirty and greasy clothing makes them unbe- 
coming objects. Of the women some are decently dressed and seem 
to be fairly well off, but the majority, like most factory operatives, 
wear dingy shawls over their heads, and some of them have no 
boots or stockings upon their feet. The older ones, for the most 
part, look careworn and wearied; many of the younger ones, also, 
are pale-faced and sickly, while their healthier sisters are often bold 
of countenance and loud-spoken in the strident accent of the North 
of Ireland. 

After-work hours seem to be mostly spent either in the public 
houses, which are numerous, standing at the street corners, or 
marching aimlessly up and down. There is a free library to which 
@ small number of men and boys resort; but this, though new, is not 
a very attractive place, the colourless walls being without pictures or 
decoration of any kind, except numerous conspicuous notices to the 
effect that “You are requested not to spit on the floor,” a very 
necessary admonition, considering the habits of a large proportion 
of the male population. In the town hall there are occasional 
entertainments of various kinds; of course there are tea-meetings, 
soirées, &c., at the churches; and there is a branch of the Y.M.C.A.; 
but most of the young people seem to prefer the streets. 

It is perhaps needless to say that there is no picture gallery ; nor do 
the Xonians seem to take much interest in music. I have scarcely ever 
heard the sound of a piano or other musical instrument coming from 
any of the houses. The only kind of music that is really popular is 
that ofa “ flute band,” as it is somewhat humorously called, for the 
flute forms a very small part in the combination of intruments. If 
the reader has never heard an ‘‘ Orange” band, he can form no con- 
ception of the monstrous barbarity of the thing: there is nothing 
to be compared with it outside savage Africa. The band usually 
consists of a couple of fifes to keep up the “tchune,” and any 
number of drums from one to six or eight ; not side-drums, though 
these are sometimes used also, but big drums of the hardest and 
noisiest timbre. They are beaten continuously, the performer vary- 
ing the usual method of playing his instrument by occasionally 
throwing his arms across his chest, so as to strike the left side of the 
drum with his right hand and vive versd. Often the ordinary padded 
drumstick is replaced by a stout cane with which the operator slaps 
the side of the drum, producing a deafening crash. So vigorous is 
the drumming that the performer’s wrists are sometimes made to 
bleed by coming in contact with the edges of the drum, the head 
of which becomes splashed with his blood. The blood-stains are 
usually allowed to remain, so you may often see a drum being carried 
through the streets decorated in this manner. On summer evenings, 
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throughout the parts of Ireland where Protestants are in a majority, 
the bands go out to practice, and the air is made hideous by the 
incessant din of the drumming. The fifes are absolutely unheard at 
a few yards distance, so that the common expressions, “going out 
with the drums,” “ drumming parties,” &c., fitly describe the nature 
of the music. On field-days, such as the historic twelfth of July, the 
district lodges assemble at an appointed rendezvous with their re- 
spective bands, which discourse their peculiar kind of music on the 
march and throughout the day. The “ brethren ” then are arrayed in 
their orange and purple sashes, and march behind the banners of 
their lodges, such as I have described above, the marshals of the pro- 
cession being armed with brass-headed pikes, or ‘ deacon poles,” as 
they are called. Each lodge has its band, and all play together, so 
the ensemble may be partly imagined. The whole thing is barbarous 
in the extreme, and would not be tolerated in any community that was 
susceptible to the influences of sweetness and light. 

When the refinements of art, music, and culture generally are 
lacking in a community, and thought is concentrated on what are 
regarded as the “ practical” affairs of life, the tastes of the lower 
classes will inevitably run towards low sports and vulgar pleasures. 
Even the few who keep themselves from such live incomplete and 
colourless lives. In the “hurrying blindness of civilisation” the 
higher graces and pleasures of life are regarded as of no account, or 
as luxuries that may be sought after when the bodily needs and 
appetites have been satisfied ; but it is just these things that raise 
mankind above the level of the animal. When we have food, clothing, 
and shelter we have only got the animals’ share of life, and our 
working population are thought to have got all they have a right to 
ask for when these are secured to them ; but the higher needs of the 
soul are of even a more essential and practical nature than th» re- 
quirements of the body, for they go to mould the character and make 
life worth living. Anything that tends to divert the mind from the 
sordid necessities of life is good for a man or a community ; every- 
thing that brightens existence, even in its outward aspect, as colour, 
light, music, art, harmonious movement, or the fall of sparkling 
water, is elevating in its tendency. When the Urban Councillors 
of X refuse to make the fountain play because of the expense to 
the rates, they are not acting in the interests of the inhabitants. I 
venture to say that the constant sight of the plashing water, and 
the murmuring sound of its fall, would be of as much benefit to the 
people as the Free Library, for the support of which a penny rate 
is levied ; for the brightness of the fountain every one would share 
and appreciate ; whereas only a minority of the population use the 
library, and of these probably but a small percentage derive genuine 
profit from their reading. 
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T will close this paper, as I began it, with some words of William 
Morris’s, from a lecture on “The Beauty of Life,” delivered many 
years ago at Birmingham. He says: 


“That the beauty of life is'a thing of no moment, I suppose few people 
would venture to assert, and yet most civilised people act as if it were of 
none, and in so doing are wronging both themselves and those that are to 
come after them ; for that beauty which is meant by art, using the word 
in the widest sense, is, I contend, no mere accident to human life, which 
people can take or leave as they choose, but.a positive necessity of life, if 
we are to live as nature meant us to; that is, unless we are content to be 
less than men.” 

GEORGE TROBRIDGE. 














THE HOGARTH OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


THE Court of Charles II, was a hotbed of wit not over delicate and 
of satire not the most scrupulous, but nothing it ever grew enthu- 
siastic over could approach in mastery of touch or in vigorous fire 
and go the famous masterpiece of Butler. Nor need the comparison . 
be limited to that period alone, for the whole range of English 

literature contains nothing the equal of “ Hudibras” in its own par- 

ticular line. It makes the most vigorous onslaughts from the pen 

of a Byron or a Pope seem ineffective and insipid. A world of truth 

lies in the words, 


“Scriptorum in suo genero, primus et postremus,” 


that face us on the poet’s monument in Westminster Abbey: 

The poem has, it is true, the defects of its author’s outlook. 
From that, aspect itis largely occasional and soaked through and 
through with the Cavalier Zeitgeist, but, from the broader view of 
literary merit, the faults of harshness and even of truculence pale 
before the vigour of the treatment and the constant presence of a 
master-hand, Butler remains the undisputed Hogarth of English. 
poetry. He was indeed wilfully blind to the greatness of the 
Puritan ideal, but his lines are delightful reading for all that. 
Perhaps the best proof at hand of the greatness of his achievement 
lies in this. No work so perversely one-sided and narrow in spirit 
has ever been so unanimously admitted to be one of the classics of 
our literature, and that in one sense is no small praise. 

Apart from its high merits as a literary masterpiece, it has others 
that these pages are more especially concerned with. It is a store- 
house of apt and telling lines. Have we not the Merry Monarch’s 
own word for it? And he was no mean judge, if all accounts be true, 
And, to name a lesser man but a greater wit, the Earl of Rochester 
gave the poem the benefit of his patronising appreciation. Beneath 
its crust lie scattered many interesting remnants of Puritan 
England. How often do we meet with the prejudices of the one 
side or of the other dished up for us in a biting word or two? The 
book is indeed, in the first and foremost place, a satire—virile, 
vitriolic, and merciless—but it is more. It is a picture to a large 
extent dashed in at one place with the broadest brush, and successful 
at another with the most delicate of touches. 

With regard to the theme of the poem, the briefest allusion will 
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be sufficient. Under the name of Hudibras, we have Butler's idea 
of the true character of a Presbyterian committee-man and justice 
of the peace, who “ notwithstanding they themselves were guilty of 
all sort of wickedness, yet pretended to be so scrupulous that they 
could not in conscience permit the country people to use the diver- 
sions they were sometimes accustomed to, of dancing round a 
maypole, bear-baitings, riding the skimmington and the like.” A 
French critic of the poem wrote : “ Hudibras is a holy Don Quixote 
of that sect, and the redresser of the imaginary wrongs that are 
done to his Dulcinea. The Knight has his Rosinante, his burlesque 
adventures and his Sancho.” 7 

The spirit, in which the book was conceived by its author, we 
may take as we find it, and leave criticism of its truth and fairness 
alone, although it may be said in passing that those who 
supplied the annotations to the poem freqnently out-Butlered Butler 
in the vehemence of their statements. Let what follows bear 
witness : 


“The chief design thereof is a satire against those incendiaries of 
Church and State who in the late rebellion, under pretence of religion, 
slew the best of kings to introduce the worst of governments; destroyed 
the best of churches, that hypocrisy, novelty, and noasense might be 
predominant amongst us ; and overthrew our wholesome laws and consti- 
tutions to make way for their blessed anarchy and confusion, which at 
last ended in tyranny.” 


Even this, however, is eclipsed when this subject is discussed in 
the pamphlet cesspool of the period. Thus L’Estrange, in his 
pamphlet entitled ‘ State Divinity,” fouls his page. “The Presby- 
terian school call foul things by fine names, Was the murther of 
the late King ever the lesse Impious, because 'twas dressed up with 
Texts and Covenants? Or Judas the lesse Treacherous for doing 
his business with a knife?” L’Estrange it was also who described 
the Independents as “ not worthy to give guts to a bear,” and he 
seemed to have hated a Jesuit considerably less than a Paritan. 
“The Jesuit, the blondy Papist and the Presbyter are both of an 
age; the year 1535 is remarkable for the Geneva Discipline and 
the spawning of the Jesuits’ order.” This kind of stuff is of course 
preposterous, but it shows that, had there been a Puritan genius 
with Butler's gifts, he would have been amply justified in writing a 
counterblast to Hudibras, It does seem a pity that on this occasion 
the hour did not produce the man, 

On the subject of the literary merits of the poem the opinions 
of Butler's vindicators are, if it is possible,even more absurd. We 
stand prepared to admit many of the literary beauties of “ Hudi- 
bras” but it is too much to ask us to swallow this: “The critical 
notes are designed to prove that it is at least equal to the most 
celebrated poems in the English language, and its conformity in 
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some respects to epic poetry will be evinced and comparisons here 
and there drawn from Homer, Virgil, and Milton.” This is enough 
to make even Butler blush, for it seems more likely that in his 
own candid opinion he would have said that the only thing epic 
about ‘* Hudibras ” was its length. 

But let us to the text, which in itself is a big enough haystack 
even if the needles be plentiful. Probably the best known and 
most frequently quoted lines are those that hit off the manifold 
foibles that obscured the real greatness of the Puritan character— 
foibles that were present in a greater or less degree in the 
majority of the Roundhead element. In Cavalier eyes at least; 
even the genius of Cromwell was not free from the taint of . 
charlatanism. Butler was not slow to make the most of this, and, 
as the Puritan clergyman was perhaps of all the easiest to hit, he 
plants his rankling shafts in him with special delight. “ The 
long-eared rout” with “ drum ecclesiastic,” get it straight from the 
shoulder in such lines as these: 


‘Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun.” 


Or again, 


“* Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 


A greater than Butler held much the same opinion when he 
declared that ‘“‘The Puritans hated bear-baiting, not because it 
gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectator.” 
Macaulay, however, frequently twisted his matter to suit his 
style. Pereat veritas! But let the epigram sparkle. 

On the Church as a whole Butler was equally severe. The lines 
that follow are from a long tirade in which he compares Church 
assemblies to a bear-garden—not by any means to the detriment 
of the latter : 

‘“‘Synods are mystical bear-gardens, 
Where elders, deputies, churchwardens, 
And other members of the court, 
Manage the Babylonish sport, 
ag rolocutor, scribe, and bear-ward 

iffer aeetl in a mere word, 


The difference i is the one fights with 
The tongue, the other with the teeth, 
And that they bait but bears in this, 
In th’ other souls and consciences.” 


In the same strain we have: 


‘“ A Bear’s a savage beast, of all 
Most ugly and unnatural, 
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Whelp’d without form, until the dam 
Has licked it into shape and frame. 
But all thy light can ne’er evict 
That ever synod-man was lick’d 

Or brought in any other fashion 
Than his own will and inclination.” 


One of the little weaknesses of the Puritan, which Butler turns 
to account, was their love for coining new words. Apart.from the 
common occurrence of their altering their names and substituting 
scriptural phrases, often extraordinarily laughable from an. outsider's 
point of view (all will remember Praise God Barebones of Parlia- 
mentary fame), they gloated over such words as out-goings, 
carryings-on, nothingness, workings-out, gospel-walking-times. 
Some of these, by the way, have held their place in the language. 
As Butler puts it, the Puritan 


“could coin or counterfeit 
New words, with little or no wit,” 


while he was engaged in weaving 


* fine cobwebs, fit for scull 
That’s empty when the moon is full.” 


Others noted the same defect, as the author of “A Dialogue 
between Timothy and Philatheus ” speaks of ‘‘ the then fashionable 
gibberish, saints, people of the Lord, the Lord’s work, light, 
malignancy, Babylon, Anti-Christ.” 

Butler’s gibes at the Republican press—the newspaper or 
“Diurnal” then printed every day in favour of the rebels—are 
generally specimens of the better side of his sarcasm. His lines, 


“ And registered by Fame eternal 
In deathless pages of diurnal,” 


are none the less effective because they lack the scurrility that 
marks this contemporary account: “The country carrier when he 
buys the diurnal for the vicar, miscalls it the urinal, yet properly 
enough ; for it casts the waters of the state, ever since it staled 
blood.” 

The number of quotations illustrating the customs and beliefs of 
Butler’s day and generation is so numerous that a respectably 
sized volume might easily be filled with them. A complete collec- 
tion of them as a matter of fact would go far to embrace no small 
part of the general life of the time. Let us content ourselves with 
afew, Many of his similes have somewhat lost their point because 
of the altered view our own time takes of many of the popular 
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ideas then in vogue. Thus we find reference made on several 
occasions to witchcraft : 










“ Mould ’em as witches do their clay, 
When they make pictures to destroy.” 






The belief in omens, so common among many nations in earlier 
times, and not altogether dead yet among the more ignorant, 
farnishes this comparison : 







“ Portending blood, like blazing star, 
The beacon of approaching war.” 








Stow’s Annals gives an account of the blazing stars and comets that. 
have appeared in England at various times. In Butler’s own day 
the great storm that raged at Cromwell’s death was commonly 
believed to have foretold that event : 











“‘ Tossed in a furious hurricane 
Did Oliver give up his reign.” 






A contemporary tract remarks upon the same, “ that Oliver, after a 
long course of treason, murder, sacrilege, perjury, rapine, &c., 
finished his accursed life in agony and fury, and without any mark 
of true repentance.” This storm is one of the irrelevant details 
that every schoolboy remembers. But how many, who may be 
familiar with this incident, recollect that there was a similar storm 
in the northern counties on the day the House of Lords ordered the 
digging up of Cromwell’s body along with that of the other regi- 
cides? Such a belief was by no means confined to this country. 
The comet seen at the death of the Emperor Charles V. was also 
regarded as a portent. Scott in his Marmion writes of the 















‘Fearful lights that never beacon 
Save when kings and heroes die.” 







And, last but not least, readers of Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar will 
recall his masterly description of the prodigies that heralded the 
approaching death of the master of the Roman world. Butler, by 
the way, also alludes to this: 


‘‘ When Ozsar in the Senate fell, 
Did not the sun eclips’d foretell ?” 












The degrading nature of some of the punishments of the Puritan 
period is referred to in this couplet : 


“ Like caitiff vile, that for misdeed 
Rides with his face to rump of steed.” 








It is a historical fact that on one occasion several members of 
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the army were punished in this manner for petitioning the Rump 
for the relief of the oppressed Commonwealth, 

The frequency with which Butler refers to bear-baiting shows 
that it had remained a favourite form of amusement down to its 
abolition by the Puritans. Several lines illustrating this have 
already been quoted. In fact, of Butler’s elaborate comparison of 
the Presbyterian synod and a bear-garden, one of his annotators 
says: ‘‘I would observe in this place that we have the exact cha- 
racters of the usual attendants of a bear-baiting fully drawn.” 

The apt simile in 


“* Still amorous and fond and billing, 
Like Philip and Mary on a shilling,” 


may be partly lost to the general reader of to-day. The allusion is 
to the shillings that were strack in England when the Tudor Queen 
Mary married Philip of Spain, afterwards of Armada fame. The 
profiles of the two faces, contrary to the usual practice in coinage, 
were placed facing one another. This oddity of the coin strikes any 
one who has seen it very forcibly. If history speaks truly, the 
billing and cooing seems to have got no fartier than the shilling. 

Some of Butler’s happiest efforts at ridicule are obtained from 
his mastery of a trick of rhyme, which few have used so effectively. 
As examples, we may select the following: 


** Fortune th’ audacious doth juvare, 
But lets the timidous miscarry ;” 


** More honourable far servare 
Civem, than slay an adversary ;” 


“‘ Whether bears are better 
Than Synod-men? I say: Negatur.” 
These lines, it must be admitted, are the very antithesis of poetry, 
but they hit the mark none the less. It is, however, when our 
author rises above his party spleen that we get his finest lines and 
see his sound, practical commonsense. Addison said that his 
favourite line was the second of the following couplet : 


“ Quoth she, I’ve heard old cunning stagers 
Say, Fools for arguments use wagers.” 


But one can find its match in 


“ A skilful leech is better far 
Than half a hundred men of war ;” 


* Success, the mark no mortal wit 
r surest hand can always hit ;” 


“ So cowards never use their might 
But against such as will not fight.” 
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A favourite line is, after all, mainly a matter of individual taste, 
bat in my opinion it seems open to doubt whether Addison could 
have successfully maintained a just reason for his preference. For 
pith and expression any of the other three couplets would not have 
disgraced the hand of Pope. 

It has already been noted that “ Hudibras” has the defects of its 
author’s outlook on his subject-matter. But it has more in the 
manner of treatment. Once in a while Butler treads dangerously 
near to scurrility, although allowance must be made for an age that 
so frequently mistook evil-speaking for outspokenness. Apart from 
that, Butler tried no high flights; he knew his limitations, and 
within them he was a supreme master. The well-known lines, _ 
perhaps the most often quoted nowadays of any that he wrote, 


“ And like a lobster boil’d, the morn 
From black to red began to turn,” 


sum up his homely yet telling style better than pages of criticism 
could do. 

The comparative failure of “ Hudibras ” as an indictment against 
Paoritanism was due to its prejudice, Butler hit hard and often, 
but, unwittingly let us suppose,-he frequently hit below the belt. 
With all its faults in this respect, the poem has remained his monu- 
ment. As Drayton writes: 


“ And tho’ no monument can claim 
To be the treasurer of thy name, 
This work, which ne’er shall die, shall be 
An everlasting monument to thee.” 


It has another, a less personal, and a wider claim than Drayton seeks 
for it. It isin its highest flights the finest sermon against cant‘and 
hypocrisy that was ever written in our tongue, with perhaps the‘one 
exception of Barns’s ‘‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer.” 


Vou. 166.—No. 3. 





UNDERGRADUATE FREAKS AND 
FROLICS. 


May-werK! Commemoration! the Enccnia! What visions and 
memories these words conjure up of young Oxford and Cambridge 
in their gala days of the summer term, when the two ancient 
universities are all ablaze with light and colour. Up from the 
river comes the silvery plash of oars, and from college chapels the 
rolling swell of thundering organs; across the venerable courts 
and quadrangles sisters and cousins in gay attire trip merrily, 
while over all the bells of great St. Mary’s chime. 

It is emphatically ¢he season of the undergraduate year, and 
fun and frolic have full sway. 

“A Jark, a lark, my kingdom for a lark,” might well form, to 
parody a familiar line, the motto of ’Varsity life. 

From the days of Verdant Green downwards, many an author 
has depicted the scenes that annually take place. 

The conferring of honorary degrees is a popular occasion for the 
display of the undergraduates’ frolicsome propensities. 

Such days have in many cases become historical. A description 
of any one of them might well serve to justify the title at the head 
of this article. 

And such a typical day which we will select as not too ancient 
to be fresh in many memories was November 24, 1898, the 
occasion of the visit of the Sirdar, since known as “ Kitchener 
Day.” 

It was not till after lunch when Lord Kitchener, in the red 
robes of a Cambridge LL.D., set forth for the Senate House that 
the excitement began. In the space in front of this historic 
edifice a gigantic crowd had assembled, singing and shouting. 

Every window was fall, and undergraduates were clinging to 
roofs and chimneys and hanging by railings and pinnacles in 
impossible positions, The first result was the fall of the whole 
line of heavy iron railings with their occupants clinging to them 
like ants; broken limbs and bruises resulted, fortunately nothing 
worse. 

The arrival of the Sirdar was the signal for wild shouts, which 
eould be heard for miles around. 

The conferring of honorary degrees in the Senate House is 
usually an operation somewhat lacking in the dignity and 
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solemnity associated traditionally with this ceremony. More and 
more is it becoming a raree-show, with the undergraduates 
literally and metaphorically forming the gallery. A large number 
of the seats are reserved for the wives and daughters of M.A.’s, 
whilst the M.A.’s themselves are crowded into a sheep-like pen 
where they look and feel extremely uncomfortable. Overhead the 
gallery, unmoved by the solemnity of the occasion, keep up a con- 
tinued stream of applause, songs, would-be wit, and shoutings. 

The Sirdar’s degree was no exception. As he entered amid a 
temperate amount of applause from the ground-floor, from the 
gallery a certain popular song concerning the going qualities of 
the little British army swelled into triumphant chorus, 

Right opposite his seat a gigantic effigy of a Dervish, with black 
face, white clothing, and limbs worked on strings, jerked and 
jumped for the delectation of the hero of Khartoum. The public 
orator, Dr. Sandys, attempted his Latin speech, but it was mainly 
drowned by a shower of irrelevant and irreverent remarks—‘“ The 
Sandys of time are sinking,” ‘‘ These Sandys are worse than those in 
the Soudan,” “ Give him a brandy and Sirdar,” and similar doubtful 
witticisms, At length the ceremony was over, and amid final wild 
shouts the Sirdar retired. Outside, enthusiastic undergraduates 
had removed the horses from the carriage, and drawn by many 
willing hands the triumphant car rolled back to Christ’s. At the 
entrance, however, the wheel caught in the gateway, and the 
carriage was shattered ; ina moment the crowd were upon it, and 
Lord Kitchener was compelled to fight his way to the Master’s 
Lodge surrounded by the too eager enthusiasm of his fervid 
admirers. ‘‘ Hotter than Omdurman,”’ was his own comment on 
this proceeding. The carriage was broken up for mementos, and 
the crowd slowly drifted out from the court into the street. At 
the Union, where the honorary membership of the Society was to 
be conferred upon him, an immense crowd waited for the Sirdar. 
But, taught by experience, he slipped in by a back entrance and 
retired by the same way. 

All through the day excitement had been increasing, and by the 
evening it was evident that something ont of the ordinary would hap- 
pen. In the middle ofthe market-place a few boxes of shavings kindled 
by a few choice spirits rose into fitful flame. Hither all congregated. 
Fuel was present everywhere in the shape of hoardings, palings, and 
scaffold poles. Thefire swelled into a gigantic blaze, and pandemonium 
reigned supreme., The scene was a memorable one—the market-place 
packed with a seething crowd, in the centre a colossal flame glaring 
to heaven in smoky clouds, and round abont on all sides squibs, 
rockets, Roman candles, and dedonators making night hideous, A 
continual roar filled the air, rising to a louder shriek of triumph 
as now one now another pillaging party rushed in from the side 
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streets triumphantly bearing a gigantic fence or pole or seat or 
sign-post. Later, as excitement increased, the mob got com- 
pletely out of hand. In Jesus Lane the “men in blue” met a 
wild body of marauders face to face, and withstood a heavy charge. 
But as a matter of fact the police were quite powerless. Wild 
throngs of men tore about the town uprooting trees, tearing down 
shutters, impounding everything burnable—wheelbarrows, bats, goal- 
posts, notices of Advent services, shutters, barbers’ poles—all went 
the same way, and found the same end. The windows of houses 
round Market Hill were shattered with squibs and rockets. Not 
until the early morning did the flames subside, when they were 
finally extinguished by the fire brigade. The next day a doleful 
spectacle was presented: the market-place windows looked like a 
sacked city. The ‘‘ backs” of the colleges looked as if an army of 
locusts had passed by: not a fence or paling or movable piece of 
timber was anywhere visible. The damage was estimated at over 
£500, and a subscription was at once opened to compensate the 
injured tradesmen. The Vice-Chancellor has announced that 
stringent measures will be taken to prevent a recurrence of such 
bonfires, but in the one debate that has been held in the Senate on 
the subject there was a difference of opinion as to whether it is 
advisable to wholly prohibit them or not. 

‘* Bonfires ”” have always been the favourite mode which under- 
graduates have adopted for expressing their feelings. It is only a 
few years since a large bonfire, nearly equal to the Kitchener con- 
flagration, was ignited on the Market Hill in celebration of the vote 
of the Senate which refused degrees towomen. This has since been 
known as ‘‘ Women’s day.” ‘The first public bonfire at Cambridge 
of which we have any authentic account occurred in 1882. It was 
really a protest of the town against University encroachments ; but 
of course undergraduates were only too glad to participate in the 
orgies. The ringleader, one James de Grantchester, with the con- 
nivance, it is said, of the Mayor, who ought to have known better, 
got together an armed mob. They first sacked and burnt the 
honses of the University officials ; then they proceeded to St. Mary’s 
Church, and possessed themselyes of the common chest of the 
University. From this repository they extracted the charter, bulls, 
and other muniments, which they carried off in triumph to the 
market-place. There they broke the seals of the charter with a 
club, after which they piled up a huge bonfire and burnt everything 
amidst the rejoicing of the populace, An old woman, whose name 
has been handed down to posterity as Margaret Sterr, gathering up 
the ashes, scattered them to the winds, exclaiming “ Away with the 
learning of the clerks! Away with it!” 

College bonfires have been very common from early times. In 
Byron’s time, one night a large bonfire was made of boxes, pianks, 
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and all available material. There are four emblematical figures 
placed over the noble and beautiful library in Neville’s Court (in 
which library may now be seen the life-like statue of Byron himself). 
These figures were clothed in surplices and other adornments. 
Several tutors lived on each side of the court, but these had been 
carefully “screwed up” in their rooms beforehand. Great pains 
were taken to discover the culprits, but in vain, even the names on 
the surplices had been unpicked. Another freak of Lord Byron’s 
was the keeping of a dear in his rooms, which was a great source of 
annoyance tothe Dons. Not even dogs are admitted inside the 
college gates. Byron used to say of his bear that it was “the first 
in the world, and intended to sit for a Trinity Fellowship.” 

We must not forget, however, that there were in former times 
fires at which undergraduates played a much more heroic part. At 
the beginning of this century arson was a most common crime, and 
a@ most common mode of revenge. About 1810 one man was hung 
for firing eleven unprotected farms, where water was often very 
scarce. Thrilling scenes were often witnessed on these occasions. 
We can imagine the blazing stacks, the horses almost screaming 
with terror, the moaning cattle and helpless, bleating sheep, and 
even the very birds whirling and -falling into the flames. By the 
light of one enormous fire at Coton, it is said that print was read 
at night time ¢welve miles off! On these occasions the under- 
graduates often came nobly to the rescue, and through their 
instrumentality it was that many a farmstead was not completely 
demolished. Tennyson, no doubt with lively recollections of his 
college days, tells in one of his poems how these hands have passed 
the bucket down the line. 

Before leaving the subject of fires, we may just allude in passing 
to the well-known story of the poet Gray, as an instance of under- 
graduate sportiveness. The future author of “ the knell of parting 
day ” had the utmost horror of fire. The “curfew” rang then, as 
it rings still, in the old University town, but it did not cover 
the fires of fun and frolic which burned in the breasts of his hilarious 
fellow students. He had rooms at Peterhouse, and had constructed 
an elaborate means of descent in case of fire. One night, after he 
had retired to rest, the undergraduates of the college raised a loud 
cry of “ Fire! Fire!” though it should really have been “ Water ! 
Water!” for poor Gray, letting himself down by his rope, landed 
in a large butt of water which his tormentors had placed just 
beneath his window. He complained loudly to Dr. Barnes, the 
_ master of the college, a queer old man in knee-breeches and gaiters, 
qaite one of the old school, who has been described as a man of 
wrathful “words but gentle doings”; but he did not get much 
consolation, whereupon he emigrated in high dudgeon to Pembroke 
College over the way. 
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The mention of Gray recalls a prank played by two under- 
graduates of, his time, of which a most curious old picture still 
survives, and may occasionally be met with in old print-shops. The 
incumbent of one of the Cambridge churches in Gray’s time was s 
man of very diminutive stature—hardly more than four feet high. 
One day, as he came down Trinity Street, which is very narrow, 
two burly undergraduates prepared a strange and rude reception. 
When he was close to them, each delinquent suddenly raised one 
leg at right (or shall we say “ wrong” ?) angles with his body, and 
pressed foot to foot with his fellow, and the poor vicar had to pass 
beneath this strange and humiliating yoke. 

Wine-parties were the scene of many mad merry-makings in 
former times, but they are almost unknown now in these abstemious 
days. We remember how our late Laureate describes his impres- 
sions, when he revisited his Alma Mater : 


“‘T past beside the reverend walls 
In which of old I wore the gown ; 
I roved at random through the town, 
And saw the tumult of the halls : 


* Another name was on the door : 
I lingered ; all within was noise 
Of songs, and clapping hands, and boys 
That crashed the glass and beat the floor.” 


Occasionally, however, riotous scenes still occur at bump-suppers 
—zi.e., suppers held in honour of a college boat having gained 
several places on the river. The Dons, however, are very tolerant, 
and shot their eyes, as a rule, to much that goes on on these 
occasions, unless any wilful damage or insubordination occurs. A 
general spirit of good-fellowship and esprit de corps prevails ; songs 
are sung and toasts drunk. 

Here is a specimen verse from a very old Trinity boat-song : 


“ Raise the shout of glory, 

Tell once more the story 

How the Mother hoary (i.¢., Alma Mater Cantabrigiensis) 
Hails each victor son ! 

Peals of joy attend her, 

Stalwart arms defend her, 

Loyal hearts befriend her, 
Trinity has won /” 


We have already alluded to the scenes in the Senate House on 
the occasion of the Sirdar’s visit, This was perhaps the most dis- « 
graceful part of the proceedings, yet the “ horse-play "—for it can 
be called nothing else—is sanctioned by many precedents and long 
custom. Let us picture to ourselves the scene as it is yearly 
enacted on the ordinary Degree Day, and periodically enacted on any 
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extraordinary occasion of accademical importance. The galleries of 
the Senate House are packed with undergraduates, and the body of 
the hall below with officials and spectators and by the candidates 
for degrees themselves, whilst a limited space is reserved for ladies 
and wives and daughters of M.A.’s. As there is a good deal of 
waiting on all such public occasions at Cambridge, the under- 
graduates in the gallery proceed to amuse themselves. This amuse- 
ment is often carried to a perfectly insane pitch. Proceedings 
generally begin with three cheers for the King ; then follow cheers 
for any popular personage of theday. By this time, perhaps, some 
one is observed below who has not taken off his cap on entering. 
“Cap! Cap!” is the immediate cry, which is kept up till it is: 
removed ; if the offender does not comply with the request at all, 
very often pennies are hurled at him with dangerous vehemence. 
At last the proceedings proper commence by the Esquires Bedell, 
and the Vice-Chancellor marching up to the throne in Indian file 
to the undergraduate accompaniment of left! right! left! right! 
repeated to » terms, then halt! which alas is unnoticed. Anon 
Mr. Proctor comes forward, aud reads over very pensively a number 
of bills not unlike Income-tax papers—these are technically called 
**Graces.” He is laughingly bidden from the gallery to “ speak up 
Georgy.” Things are rather slow, and a company of whistlers strike 
up “ Nancy Lee,” who by this time ought to be married and settled 
in life. An admirer of the clock, owned by some one’s grandfather, 
once tried to introduce “ tic, tic, tic,” but it proved very doloreux. 
And now the Tripos men are presented to the Vice for their degrees. 
That there are favourites can easily be seen, and these mostly athletic 
men. ‘Well collared ”—‘ well shot ”—“ well rowed ”—“ well 
kicked ”—show what each was famous for. A particular favourite 
is honoured with the song, “ For he’s a jolly goood fellow.” 

Cheers are given for anybody and everybody. The chief dignitary 
in the Sandwich Islands, having addressed a large meeting in Cam- 
bridge, was insolently greeted with ‘‘ Three cheers for the Bishop 
of Hullabaloo!” The United States were once called for, when the 
cry was drowned with laughter, and calls of “the dis-united 
States.” 

When any celebrity is presented for his degree, the Public 
Orator introduces him in a Latin speech. This is always the signal 
for unseemly interruptions—“ That will do, sir, now construe,” and 
similar witticisms being of frequent occurrence. When Darwin 
was presented for his degree, the undergraduates lowered a monkey 
from the gallery with a placard round its neck, “ the missing link.” 
When Tennyson came up, he was greeted with the question, “ Did 
your mother call you early, call you early, Alfred dear?” At the 
sight of a well-known aeronaut who was to be honoured with his 
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LL.D. degree, the undergraduates burst forth into the well-known 
song, “ Up in a balloon, boys, up in a balloon! ” 

On one occasion (1882) a Proctor unwisely attempted to inter- 
cept the wooden spoon which is always conferred on the last junior 
Optime. Thereupon a fearful scene of disorder ensued, and the 
V.C, (the master of Peterhouse) caused the galleries to be cleared 
before he would proceed with the conferring of degrees. The day 
which the outer world most associates with turbulent scenes at 
either University is, of course, November 5. This is the day of 
“Town and Gown” famous from time immemorial. The conflict is 
now practically abolished, but in former days when manners were 
rougher, and retained something of the prize-fighting element, it 
was sometimes a more serious affair. An undergraduate of those 
lawless times once described his sensations as he lay on the ground 
with a big blackguard kneeling on his chest, and remarking affably 
to his mate, “ Fetch me a stone to fettle his mouth with.” 

Most of these Homeric encounters have been consigned to 
oblivion like the kings who lived before Agamemnon for the lack of 
a bard to hymn the deeds of daring done on either side. One 
however, perhaps the most memorable of all the “ Town and Gown ” 
rows—that of 1846—has been rescued from the darkness in which 
the rest lie buried and forgotten, for it fonnd a Homer in the late 
Mr. Tom Taylor. The casus belli was as follows: In March 1846 
the American dwarf Tom Thumb was exhibited at Cambridge. He 
was shown in the morning for half a crown, in the evening for a 
shilling, the latter being for the townspeople, the former for the 
University, who then, as now, were supposed to roll in wealth. Bat 
lo! and behold, the exhibition room was empty in the morning and 
crowded at night by all the undergraduates, The burghers, indignant 
at what they considered an invasion of their rights, hustled the 
undergraduates, who were not slow to retaliate. The struggle from 
a skirmish on the first night, became a battle on the second and 
an organised riot onthe third. Each side claimed the victory, but 
the police used their truncheons so ruthlessly that many under- 
graduates were seriously wounded, so that it was commonly sup- 
posed that the “‘ town ” triumphed. 

Not long afterwards a ballad appeared in Macaulay’s style, from 
which we may make a few quotations. It is headed “ The Fight 
of the Crescent.” 


“ The sturdy Undergraduates 
Are pouring in amain, 
Up from the fair Rose Crescent 
The Market Place to gain ; 





1 One of the earliest of these “Town and Gown” rows of which we have any record 
was early in the seventeenth century, when the townsmen of Cambridge thought 
they had a grievance, which was set forth in the “ Townsmen’s Petition.’’ The 
last serious riot oi the kind was the ‘‘Death Riot” of 1875, when the Under- 
graduates testified their dislike of John Death, who in that year was Mayor. 
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From many a wild wine-party, 
From many a sober tea, 

From the distant halls of Downing, 
And the courts of Trinity.” 


“ Then out-spoke good Tom Noddy— 
A son of Trinity— 
‘Lo! I will stand at thy right hand 
And the Crescent keep with thee,’ 
And outspoke merry Pebbles, 
A Johnian was he, 
‘I will abide at thy left side 
And the Crescent keep with thee.’” 
“¢ Down with him,’ cried false Seabrook, 
As he mopped his bloody face, 
‘ Now yield thee,’ cried the Inspector, 
‘ Now yield thee to our grace ! 
But brave Tom Noddy never deigned 
An answer, no not he; 
But he floored the Inspector neatly 
As a man might wish to see. 
. e e J 
‘“ But he was rusticated 
By the Dons that very night, 
And when he showed them his black eye, 
They said it served him right. 
But long at our wine-parties, 
We'll remember how like bricks 
Stout Noddy kept the Crescent 
In eighteen forty-six !” 


The mention of this parody of Macaulay’s lines recalls to my 
mind a very famous scene at Cambridge, when it was first proposed 
to admit women to the same examinations as the men. The older 
members of the Senate bitterly opposed it, and some very clever 
lines were put forward, beginning 


“ Emilia Girtonensis 
By the Nine Muses swore, 
That the great House of Girton 
Should suffer wrong no more!” 


Great riots formerly occurred at the Stourbridge Fair, which 
took place a little to the east of Cambridge, at one time by far the 
largest and most famous of all the fairs in England, and resorted 
to by merchants from all parts of the kingdom, In 1605 the fair 
was first attended by hackney coaches from London, and the crowds 
of people assembled some years were so great that upwards of 60 
coaches have plied at one time. The University used to attend it 
en masse. Two theatres were kept going, and the scenes of revelry 
must have been indescribable. 

Times, however, have changed, nor is it likely that the following 
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circumstance could occur nowadays. It is said that many years 
ago a young spark was in the habit of absenting himself too 
frequently from chapel. One of the tutors finally asked the reason 
of his neglect. The morning service was at 7 A.M. 

“ The fact is,” said young Impudence, *‘ you are too late for my 
early habits!” “Too late!” exclaimed the astonished Mentor, 
“how can that be?” “Yes, decidedly too late! Make it five 
and I’m your man!” The undergrad wanted to attend chapel on 
his way home from an all-night carouse ! 


Many, indeed, are the freaks and follies of young men at the 
Varsity. 

Not very long ago a member of Queen’s College, and a “ rugger 
blue” was “ rusticated ” for “ ragging” in a man’s rooms, and the 
somewhat severe puuishment was very much resented by his brother 
undergrads, To mark their disapproval a funeral procession was 
organised, composed of some thirty cabs, headed by one containing 
the victim dressed in black, with crape hanging pendant from the 
top hat he wore, The cortége left Queen’s at a funeral pace, the 
drivers having crape attached to their whips, and most of the 
followers displaying crape. At the station a large crowd had 
assembled. Groans were given for the Queen’s Dons and cheers for 
“the blue.” The “train departed amidst a most exciting scene to 
the strains of ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ and ‘ He’s a jolly good fellow!’ ” 

Such are some of the ways in which our young men disport . 
themselves at the Varsity. 

Two years ago we all read of an amusing hoax played on the 
Mayor of Cambridge, when a sham Eastern Potentate was palmed 
off on his hospitality, and still more recently we have witnessed 
amusing scenes at the voting on the Greek question, when such 
placards as these were exhibited: 


“PLUMP FOR PLATO!” 


“ARE WE TO BE RULED BY THE VICAR OF 
LITTLE-CUM-GO ?” 


In most cases all this is a mere working-off of the exuberance 
of animal spirits. 

The ordinary undergraduate has plenty of pride in, and patriotic 
admiration for, his Alma Mater, and in his heart would fully 
echo the sentiment of this verse of a very old Cambridge song: 


** All hail thou Mother of our Sires! 
Hail home of learning pure and free ! 
Thou Altar whence the sacred fires 
Leap ever over land and sea! 
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E’en as they knew thee,—still the same 
Our hearts would know thee now; 
Still rest the glory on thy name, 
The laurel round thy brow.” 


J. Hupson. 


Nore: No reference is made in the above article to Oxford, the author 
being a Cambridge man, but an Oxonian will readily recall similar instances 
of undergraduate playfulness in the annals of his own University. Some 
years ago a whole college was “ sent down,” and strange scenes were wit- 
nessed more recently at Christ Church, to say nothing of the occasion of 
the Blenheim Ball.—J.H. 





WOMEN AND PURITY. 


THERE is a theory held by a large proportion of the women of the 
civilised world that the guardianship of social purity has been 
bestowed by the Higher Powers upon themselves. Translated into 
more common-place language, their belief is that men are by nature 
prone to err, and to wander from the paths of peace and holiness 
into other ways, not to be mentioned ; and that it is woman’s pre- 
rogative and duty to guide their wandering steps. Who has not 
heard the leader at a mother’s meeting, platform speakers, those 
engaged in any branch of social work, pleading with their fellow 
women to “ guard the purity of the home.” The same idea finds 
currency in much of the fiction written by women, in the domestic 
circle, &c. Our purpose here is to examine into its origin, and 
then to see to what extent the average woman acts in a manner 
calculated to promote real purity, and to what extent, while pur- 
suing a line of conduct she may imagine to be a righteous one, she 
is in reality exerting a retrograde influence. 

Brushing aside all fables and fictions, and going to the very root 
of the matter, it will be seen that the idea that woman must help 
man has sprung from the fact that woman can be an inspirer. 
Much of the work of creative genius the world over has been done 
under the inspiration given by a woman. Bringing the matter 
down to the region of every-day life, who has not observed the 
remarkable mental stimulation and arousing of sluggish energies 
which ensues when the quite ordinary young -man gets in the con- 
dition which is known as being “in love.” The general activity of 
what many people call the lower nature will then become special- 
ised, and, wnder fair and natural conditions, to a large extent trans- 
muted into mental and other activities. It is observations along 
these lines that give us the key to the widely felt prompting that 
woman must help man. The thing rests mainly on the capability 
of woman, under certain conditions, of being an inspirer; and the 
capability of man, under those conditions, of transmuting energy 
which usually manifests on the physical plane into mental and 
other energy. 

Then, accepting the evidence, of which there is much, that 
women can play a great part in the cause of purity, what is the 
first thing necessary if they are to do all that they can? Clearly 
the first thing is for them to know themselves sufficiently well to 
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* make sure that they are themselves pure. A pure marriage is one 
in which not the smallest alloy of other motive comes.-in and 
mixes ‘with | the loye. And by Jove be it noted, we mean not mere 
liking | or affection, but simply and solely Ja grande passion. We 
assume that love should be the basis of marriage because that 
belief is so deeply ingrained in human nature that no matter how 
it may be buried under philosophies and temporary customs of 
man’s invention, it always struggles through and asserts itself. 
Every one knows it in their hearts, even when, in order to justify 
their actions to themselves, they try to coax themselves into a 
different belief. Sir James Crichton-Brown, writing recently on 
the degeneration of the race, said: ‘‘ Old-fashioned, unsophisti- 
cated love is, I believe, the best guarantee of a happy, fruitful, 
healthy marriage, and to allow love to have its way unbiased by 
sordid, vulgar, ambitious considerations, but guided and guarded 
by a sense of duty and responsibility, is perhaps as good a way of 
restricting hereditary degeneration as the proposed new marriage 
licence would be. The affinities subjected to no undue conven- 
tional duress or restraint generally make for righteousness in the 
physiological sense, and where they occasionally go wrong they 
carry their own limitation with them.” 

Nature knows best, and not only as regards the physical condi- 
tion of the race, but also as regards its mental and moral attributes. 
The fine qualities of the “love child” have become proverbial. 
Old-fashioned, unsophisticated love is Nature’s guide not only to 
health and strength, but also to purity and righteousness. So 
ingrained, so axiomatic, is the idea, that it would not be necessary 
to refer to it at all if it were not for the fact that a few persons— 
who have possibly observed some shipwrecks in the storms of pas- 
sion—will sometimes be found insisting that marriages of simple 
affection are best. They do not realise that it is not the passion 
that is at fault in the wrecks they have seen. There are others, 
too, who from a different motive will say the same thing. But 
although many women talk like this, they never really kill the 
ideal in their hearts, which is just that old mysterious, but 
glorious, unsophisticated love, which turns a humble cottage into a 
palace, and a se te man into a hero; which fires the imagina- 
tion, and stimulates all the powers of heart and brain. 

And this brings us back to the point that before women have a 
right to speak of purity they must look to it that they are them- 
selves pure. ‘Many women think that so long as they are faithful 
to the man they have married they are absolutely chaste. But this 
is a terribly low ideal. And itis just because this idea does prevail 
that there is so much vice among us. The “ pure” marriage is 
one in which no other motive, or consideration, than the jire of love 
is allowed to enter. But there are many women who, because they 
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do not examine themselves closely, make compromises. There are 
some, including many inexperienced girls, who do so from ignorance, 
Because they are in love with Love, and anxious for him to come, 
they see him in every guise. And the older women look on and 
say nothing. The frankly, brotherly manner ; the attentions which 
many genial men pay to every girl they come in contact with; a 
mild flutter of interest they construe, in their ignorance, into 
indications of le grande passion. And many a marriage which has 
proved a failure has been the result of a man accepting the situation 
_ when he has seen what was expected of him. 

Then there are women of more knowledge and experience, who, 
when Love does not come along, in their fear lest they shall be left 
what they imagine to be ‘‘ out in the cold”; or because they are 
uncomfortable in their home life; or because they would like a 
home of their own; or because no monetary provision has been 
made for their future; or because they feel lonely, and think they 
won't if they are married; or because they find it hard to earn their 
livelihood ; or because they shrink from the opinion of “ other 
women,” who consider that any husband is better than no husband 
—for some of these reasons they coax themselves to believe that 
affection is love, although deep in their hearts they know that this 
is not so. And the first step in this direction having been taken, 
the affection deemed necessary may thin down to vanishing point 
in respect, and this again thin down to include any man who is not 
positively repulsive to them. Every one knows there are a large 
number of women who marry in this way, although they seldom 
adopt this attitude openly. It would be much better if they did, 
as it would tend to less confusion on the subject of marital unhap- 
piness. The method adopted in such cases has a tendency to run 
on these lines: An engagement having been arranged, sometimes 
with the judicious assistance of relations, it is next deemed neces- 
sary to talk sedulously in a way to give the idea that the affair is 
really a romantic love-match. This is partly done, no doubt, in 
the hope of deceiving themselves, They try to coax themselves to 
believe that they have not been untrue to the ideal which is 
planted in the heart of every true woman. 

This attitude regarding marriage has become to be so generally 
recognised that for a woman to sue a man for breach of promise is 
not regarded as in any way ignoble. And the men who compose 
the jury, accepting women at their own valuation, will often award 
substantial damages to the woman, who should herself have been 
the first to draw back. Again, there are numberless women who 
see nothing discreditable in allowing their relatives, when the lover 
lags, to push matters on their behalf. Yet see what this means! 
While woman’s actions are on such a low level, her claim to be the 
guardian of purity becomes a farce to laugh at. For where is the 
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purity of a woman who can contract sucha marriage ? Or of those 
who can look on, seeing nothing degrading in such a thing? Those 
who do these things, or are capable of doing them, have yet to learn 
what purity means. And until they have learnt that, instead of 
helping man upward, they are dragging him down to his lowest 
level. : 

It is because women are false to their ideals that they have in a 
large measure lost their power. Their special gift is the gift to 
stimulate, Ifthey are trae to the instinct which is hidden in the 
heart of every true woman, which makes her feel repugnance for 
intimate relations with any man until the one comes along for 
whom she is able to stir, and who stirs for her, that fire of passion 
which is able to turn a prosaic world into a fairy-land, they will . 
then be in a position to speak of purity without bringing the word 
into contempt; and will also learn something of the power which is 
vested in womanhood. 

And this brings us to the question of the wielding of that power. 
The women who have that fine instinct which makes them shrink 
in horror from intimate relations with any man until they come 
across the one with whom they so blend that such relations seem 
both holy and  natural---lose...all .ugliness..and... materiality-have,. 
embodied in the instinct, a feeling which makes them unable to 
conceive the possibility of such blending except where they have 
aroused all the fire and the deepest depths of a man’s nature, The 
fire of love bringing with it, as it invariably does, the arousing of all 
the latent potentialities, the key to the highest and deepest possi- 
bilities of the man are then in the handsof the woman. Presuming 
it is not necessary for her to demand any unnatural restraint from 
him, she can now help him tremendously. Then comes the second 
great test of the woman. We will suppose that, so far, she has 
followed the right path. Now, with the power in her hands, what 
will she make of it? How will she use it? That will depend 
whether she is materially-minded or the reverse ; whether she is 
selfish or unselfish ; whether she is childish, petty, and given to 
dwell on trifles, or large-hearted and large-minded. Has the man, 
with all the finest possibilities in him fired, to come down to her 
level ? Has he now, when he has as much of the making of a god in 
him as he will ever have in this life—has he now to exhanst his 
mental energies in condoling with the loved one because the new 
dress won’t be home in time for Sunday ; because she is sure that 
So-and-So is talking about her and laughing ; because she can’t go 
out on her bicycle? Has he to bring his conversation down to the 
gush or the giggle of the schoolroom, to the small talk of the 
milliner, of the nursery, or the kitchen ? 

It is often said that the passion of love terminates with the 
honeymoon, and that all the accompanying poetry then turns to 
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prose. Certainly the fire and the poetry sometimes seem to be very 
short-lived. There are cases, however, where both survive on 
through the passing years. If we examine carefully we shall find 
almost invariably that in the former cases the woman’s thoughts are 
largely engrossed over her hats and antimacassers, or her kitchen 
and her linen closet. That such power as she has had has been 
wielded in obtaining from her husband new blouses, pieces of 
furniture, or some other thing which her self-centred thoughts 
have made to appear desirable. That the atmosphere of the home 
is so saturated with little material details that the inspiration of a 
prophet would desert him on the threshold. That, because she is 
wholly lacking in a deep inward life, lacking in spirituality, she 
allows every little trifle to be a source of trouble. And that, con- 
sequently, instead of stimulating the unfortunate man who happens 
to share the house with her, she would sap from him any inspiration 
he might happen to have. The fire of love has died because it has 
had nothing to feed upon. 

Then if we examine the cases where it has lived on through the 
passing years, we shall find that itis where, in vulgar parlance, the 
woman has had something,“ in ” her. Where not only has she refused 
to mate except where the jire of passion has brought the arousing 
of all the deepest potentialities, but where-—because of her quick 
sympathies, her mental alertness, because she is not herself 
materially minded—she has been able to feed these potentialities, 
to supply an atmosphere in which they can wax strong. Where all 
the subtle, indefinable instincts,'the poetry, of womanhood have been 
in full play, accompanied by depth of feeling and breadth of sym- 
pathy ; where the woman can give as well as take in the mental and 
the deeper life. Not only is the fire of love kept alive, but the 
whole of the man—physical, mental and spiritual—is fully satisfied. 
While the physical aspect sinks into a normal condition in the 
activity of the mental and spiritual. And sucha thing as wander- 
ing glances become wholly out of the question. 

Two articles have recently appeared in the Contemporary Review, 
by Mr. George Barlow, on “ The Higher Love,” in which the writer 
gives emphasis to the spiritual side of what is sometimes regarded 
as physical love. In referring to the portion of Rossetti’s “Love 
Lily ” which runs : 


“Whose speech Truth knows not from her thought, 
Nor lover body from her soul.” 


Mr. Barlow suggests that the poet was here face to face with a 
secret probably more wonderful than he himself had any idea of. 
That he was in fact face to face with the “living soul” of the 
woman he loved. ‘“ That the glory that drew him was the glory 
of the angel in the woman, visible for the moment to the angel 
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within himself.” May it not be that the fire of love too often 
withers, dies, because there is no “angel” there; nothing there in 
fact that can appeal to the soul of a man, So that the glory he 
momentarily thinks he sees slinks away in some hidden recess of 
his brain ? 
Seeing nothing ignoble in contracting a marriage entirely lacking 
in fire and poetry, so long as it be solemnised according to the 
letter of the law of the land; seeing nothing derogatory in con- 
tinuing an intimacy which has lost both fire and poetry, a woman 
will often assume an attitude of what may be called “ aggressive 
morality ” which her actions by no means justify her in taking. 
No matter what the nature of the feelings of herself and the man - 
she has married, either towards each other, or towards other people, 
her moral outlook will usually focalise itself along one definite line: 
she must hold this man rigidly to herside. Should he, owing to 
her lack of vigilance, have wandered, she must force him back. If 
to force back his wandering thoughts be impossible, she must keep 
_strict guard over his steps lest they too shall wander. If they have 
already wandered lest they shall wander yet again. If we probe 
very closely into the hidden motive which prompts this attitude we 
find that while in some instances it springs from a real belief that 
in this way the interests of religion and morality are best served, 
in others it is assumed because womenshrink from the world know- 
ing how light is their hold on the man they have married. It may be 
a hard saying, but their strenuous fight has often no connec- 
tion with purity—although they may more or less try to coax them- 
selves into the belief that it has. They are really {striving for 
what is most agreeable to themselves. Now, what help can a 
woman who takes this attitude give to a man who is more or less 
entangled in a mesh of thesenses? ‘There may be persuasion and 
exaction of promises to keep along a certain path. But although 
he may sternly adhere to the line laid down the inner man is not 
affected. The inspiration by which he can rise being wholly lack- 
ing, at best, the only thing which can be attained is a deadening of 
the senses, which deadening not seldom extends also to the mental 
faculties. So that a kind of general inertia prevails. While not 
seldom it will lead to an accentuating of the love of the mere un- 
stimulating physical comforts which he is told he may legitimately 
enjoy. Sothat he becomes gradually, we might almost say, sod- 
dened, by the uninspiring dominion of the senses at their lowest. —H 
If we look into the average home in suburbia, it will be found 
that it is just this state of deadness that alarge proportion of the 
women are seeking to preserve. In some cases there has been no 
fire of love; in others it has died for want of fuel, leaving nothing 
but the ashes. In both cases it often means an accentuating of wholly 
unstimulating..physical desire. Often it is felt to be of not the 
VoL. 166.—No. 3. Zz 
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slightest consequence to the women that they should themselves be 
entirely uninspiring ; that their companionship should mean inertia 
to the man they have married, and the chaining of the spiritual 
ego—supposing there to be one—more and more under the 
dominion of the wholly uninspired physical senses. The thing 
which seems to them of importance is that what they consider to 
be the “ sanetity of the home” should be preserved; that the 
feelings and actions of this man should run along the line that the 
law of the land has legitimised; or, in the appalling eventuality 
of their not doing so, that appearances should be maintained. 

Nor is this all. Where there is suspicion of wandering inclina- 
tions, there is often much questioning of a childish and injudicious 
character, followed by protestations and the exaction of promises. 
Who of those who are acquainted with the under-currents of life 
does not know the woman who—to put the matter in blunt and 
vulgar language—‘“coaxes a man to bamboozle her?” The woman 
who makes it impossible for him to speak the truth unless he is 
willing to be brutal; who exacts the confession of half-truths, 
which we all know are “ever the blackest of lies”; who extorts 
promises it is impossible for him to keep? Many women not only 
seek to wriggle themselves into the inner depths of a man’s con- 
sciousness, but do so in such a way that it is manifest that if they 
find there anything they do not like they will make a scene of some 
sort—either the shedding of tears ; or protestation, and the exaction 
of promises; or, may be, vituperation. Of these scenes, with which 
many men are familiar, the last is probably the most to be desired. A 
man can remain truthful under vituperation ; while with the other 
two, if he happen to have a bent towards chivalry and kindliness, 
this is well-nigh impossible. Then it comes about that where women 
adopt this course, men, either from a desire for domestic peace, or 
because they hate to inflict pain, or possibly because these inner 
depths are sacred to them, resort te evasion and lies. 

Then there is another method to which a woman will sometimes 
resort, the effect of which is equally baneful. When she has reason 
to suppose that the state of the feelings of the man she has married 
are not all she could desire, she will vigorously and determinedly 
act as though they were. Some even go so far as to ask for a 
simulation of devotion whether it is felt or not. The unfortunate 
man may be truth-loving by nature, but what can he do? Willy- 
nilly he is forced into a position he knows to bea false one ; forced 
to assume outwardly that which he knows to be a lie. To sum up 
the effect of all this it will be found to be that to lie to a woman 
has come to be regarded almost as a virtue. While in many a home 
there grows such an atmosphere of dissimulation and deceit that it 
eats like a canker into the deepest life of a man. Then looking at 
our homes as we know many of them to be, we are forced to realise 
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that there are many cases where the women who try to imagine 
that they are standing at the door to guard the sanctuary from 
impurity are really serving a very different purpose. That the 
atmosphere of their homes is such that all the finest possibilities of 
the man at the helm are becoming deadened, while his spiritual 
susceptibilities are being blunted by his being driven to subterfuge, 
lying, and deceit. ; 

Then a word as to the children. It is a very common thing, 
where matters are not all that could be desired, to hear that appear- 
ances must be maintained “ for the children’s sake.” Any one who 
has devoted any time to the branch of investigation which goes by 
the name of psychical research, is aware that there is much evidence ~ 
that thought power is of far greater potency than is generally 
imagined. That it affects people unconsciously. Many who have 
never given any attention to such research have observed that the 
state of feeling of the adults of a household will, in some subtle, 
indescribable way, affect others of the houshold. Those who watch 
closely know that want of harmony among the elders, even when 
there is no quarrelling, has an irritating effect among the little 
ones. And just in the same way they feel all the other conditions 
of their elders, If they are to grow up true, open, and with all 
the best tendencies, they must grow where the atmosphere created 
by the elders is clear, harmonious, and stimulating. Children 
require what may be called moral sunshine, as much as they 
do physical sunshine, if they are to grow up harmonious and 
true. A home atmosphere, such as we have been describing, which 
unfortunately prevails in a large number of homes, is as bad for 
the children’s characters as the lack of fresh air and sunshine is 
for their bodies. Half-unconsciously they feel the subtle influences 
even when outwardly all is fair. There is something lacking, 
something irritating, which disturbs them, and sometimes distorts 
them, just as keeping them in a close fcetid air would affect and 
distort their bodies, 

Moreover, there is the pre-natal life to be considered. Science 
may yet have to determine whether, not only the thoughts, but the 
sub-conscious brain action of the mother, and also those subtle 
psychic influences to which reference has been made, acting during 
the pre-natal period, may not be able to fill some of the gaps left 
by the theory of heredity. 

E. I. CHampness. 





SEXUAL MORALITY. 


SexuaL Morality is a subject not often discussed either in speech or 
writing. Most persons have, however, from time to time allowed 
their thoughts to dwell upon and have formed some ideas, perhaps 
for the most part nebulous, concerning it. Considering that the 
matter is one in regard to which every man and woman is more or 
less interested, and a matter, moreover, which is of supreme impor- 
tance to the human race in general, the disinclination to discuss it 
publicly, is not easily comprehensible. Why this mock modesty ? 
What is the reason of this spurious delicacy ? Why should nearly 
every man and woman affect to be oblivious of problems of vast, of 
vital importance, problems the satisfactory elucidation and solution 
of which would be materially aided were they properly and publicly 
thrashed out ? 

To auswer this question aright it would be necessary to hark back 
many centuries and trace the growth of the idea adopted, but not 
invented by, Christianity—that a repression of one particular natural 
instinct, and that the most powerful, was an act particularly pleasing 
to the Deity and bringing to the person so stultifying his or her nature 
@ great and certain reward in the world to come. The Vestal Virgins 
of Rome were a striking instance of this whimsical belief whose 
origin may be traced even further back until it is lost in the twilight 
of obscurity. The Vestal Virgins were an instance of this belief, 
but they were also an instance of the fact that men and women may 
hold beliefs, and yet find it impossible or impracticable to carry 
them into effect. The Vestal Virgins were vowed to chastity, but, 
unless history is utterly unreliable, they, like many other mortals 
before and after them, found that nature was stronger than their 
vows. It is not necessary to go back to the days of ancient Rome 
for evidence of the fact that the repression, or attempted repression, 
of the sexual instinct is supposed to be pleasing to the Creator who 
implanted it. There are men and women to-day who take vows 
very similar to those of the Vestal Virgins and keep them, some 
with difficulty because nature is strong, others with less difficulty 
Jecause nature in them is not so strong, but all with the idea in 
their minds and forming a prominent part of their religious belief 
that the degradation of nature in this one respect is a meritorious 
act. Others there are, again, who take vows and cannot keep them, 
and lead lives of shame and misery because they continue to affect 
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what is deemed a virtue they no longer possess. Such persons have 
not the moral courage to throw off the mask and boldly declare 
that the feelings and instincts which God has given them they 
cannot repress, and that they decline to be any longer hypocrites. 
We must feel sorry for these votaries whether male or female, sorry 
that they should become and continue hypocrites, but more sorry 
that they should ever have taken vows which are degrading and, 
when rightly considered, disgusting, prejudicial to health, and 
injurious to the community at large. The idea that what is often 
incorrectly termed “chastity ” is peculiarly pleasing to the Almighty, 
has affected not only those persons absolutely vowed to it, but, it is 
hardly any exaggeration to say, has directly or indirectly largely. 
influenced the whole of Christendom. 

The Reformation in this country and the Continent, though it 
gave the quietus to many venerable superstitions, did not eliminate 
the feeling which the ancient Church had fostered that sexual 
relations between the sexes was a matter which must neither be 
discussed nor publicly referred to, but should, at the best, be 
regarded as a necessary evil, while the refraining therefrom was an 
extremely laudable act altogether pleasing to God. This idea is 
yet very far from being extinct, and, even where it is not implicitly 
held, its effect, which has come down through all the ages, on the 
opinions of mankind as to the relations between the sexes, and in 
reference to the whole question of what I have termed sexual 
morality, is still potent. 

The object of intercourse between man and woman was originally 
what the Prayer Book terms “the procreation of children,” the 
replenishment of the race. In what are often very erroneously 
termed the “lower animals,” sexual intercourse is almost solely 
directed to this object. The superior animal, man, has developed 
what he calls sentiment ; and one particular sentiment, commonly 
termed love, has arisen to complicate the sexual question and divert 
sexual intercourse from its original object, the procreative, and 
substitute for it the pleasure-giving one. It has, in a word, 
elevated the means over the end; and the end is, as a consequence, 
not only for the most part lost sight of, but often despised and 
even guarded against. It would be entirely outside the scope of 
this article to exhaustively investigate the cause and nature of what 
is vaguely termed love. Poets have sung of it and novelists have 
cherished it as the be-all and end-all of existence. We have been 
told ad nauseam that it is the one pure, the only unselfish passion ; 
and people have read so much of its being so that they may be 
pardoned for having accepted this view of the matter without 
seriously—or, indeed, at all—investigating it for themselves. I 
admit that what is called love——i.c., a feeling of mutual attraction 
between two persons of opposite sexes—is capable in very exalted 
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natures of developing very noble feelings; but I emphatically deny 
that such is the case as regards the ordinary “love affair” of an 
ordinary man and woman. Love is largely a matter of propinquity 
or contiguity or environment, sexual desire being the inspiring 
motive. I am aware that this fact is denied, and, no doubt, the 
assertion of it will cause a large number of worthy people to become 
extremely angry. But, despite the affected delicacy of mankind in 
this matter, and the attempt to exalt what is vaguely termed love 
into the region of poetry or even religion, I fear the fact must be 
boldly stated that love is in reality a synonym for lust. Unfortu- 
nately, Just is a word the accepted meaning of which has been 
entirely perverted from its proper one, and, in some persou’s minds, 
lust has come to be regarded as, if not a disease, at any rate a 
morbid condition of the sexual feelings due to excess or uncontrolled 
licence. Lust is, on the contrary, a perfectly natural, entirely 
healthy emotion, common, in greater or less degree, to every 
physically complete man and woman. To infer that the existence 
of such a feeling is something to be ashamed of is only part and 
parcel of the cant aud hypocrisy which characterise the world’s 
treatment of the sexual relations as a whole. Love in a healthy 
man or woman is lust superinduced by other considerations, no 
doubt. I, of course, admit that lust can exist without love. The 
existence of what is euphemistically termed “ the social evil” is 
sufficient evidence of that fact. 

Whenever anything in reference to the relations between the sexes 
is treated of publicly, whether in a magazine article, a work of 
fiction, or on the stage, a certain section of the community, a section 
whose capacity for making a noise is, I believe, quite out of pro- 
portion to its numerical size, is, or professes to be, extremely 
shocked. Questions of this kind, ze. in regard to the relations 
between man and woman, we are told ought not to be discussed in 
public, and any tendency in that direction is, it is asserted, merely 
pruriency run riot. The mischief of it is that the people who so 
loudly and vehemently put forward their opinions to this effect are 
very rarely answered, and it accordingly has come to be tacitly 
assumed that they are the representatives and the exponents of 
virtue, and that all who differ from them are—otherwise. Con- 
sequently those who differ, by their silence affect an acquiescence 
they do not feel for fear of being branded as something that they 
certainly are not. I think it is quite time that a stand were made 
against this, not disinclination but fear, to discuss one of the most 
important matters affecting not only the race generally but every 
individual member of it. The sexual relations and the various 
matters in connection therewith are the only points regarding the 
human race in reference to which there is no educational process 
A boy is taught everything except that which is of greatest import- 
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ance to him. A girl is rigorously guarded against any knowledge 
of her most important function in life, the conception and bearing 
of children. Why this conspiracy of ignorance? Why is the boy 
allowed by his parents to go forth into the world and learn those 
matters which every youth ought to know, only by his own sad 
experience and in too many cases by a bitter passage through the 
morasses of sin and the filthy sloughs of disease? Why is the 
girl permitted to grow up in ignorance of the most elementary 
laws of nature connected with the sexual relations and sexual 
functions, with the result that too often she falls a victim to the 
ignorance and because of her “ fall,” as it is termed, is ever after- 
wards cold-shouldered and shoved into the gutter by those extremely 
righteous persons of both sexes who are convinced that knowledge 
in regard to sexual matters should only be acquired when it is too 
late to apply it, and too frequently acquired in a manner which 
ought to have been, and might have been, avoided had even some 
scanty rodiments of knowledge been imparted by those responsible 
out of the ripeness of their own experience. 

There is a vast amount of cant in reference to all sexual 
questions. No matter how we look at them, or at. anything directly 
or indirectly connected with them, it must strike the honest- 
hearted man or woman that in regard to them the world is alto- 
gether out of joint. Morality and immorality are words that fall 
glibly from many lips, but what do they mean? What is our code 
of morality in reference to the sexes? Is it common to each, or 
is there a different code for each? If there be, and of course 
every one knows that there is, on what is it based? Morality 
implies religion, since I take it that moral laws are religious 
obligations as opposed to legal enactments. If that be so how can 
any honest, impartial man defend this code of morality which most 
men and many, if not most women, implicitly if not explicitly accept 
and approve? That code of morality in effect is that a man may 
gratify his sexual feelings very much as it pleases him, his 
“ conquests” being in fact something to be proud of, whereas a 
girl’s one lapse from virtue instantaneously renders her to all 
intents a social pariah whom all good women, if they respect them- 
selves, shun, It may be, as Macaulay says, that “The moral 
principle of a woman is frequently more impaired by a single lapse 
from virtue than that of a man by twenty years of intrigue.” He 
explaims this seeming paradox by the assertion that “a vice 
sanctioned by the general opinion is merely a vice,” while “ a vice 
condemned by the general opinion produces a pernicious effect on 
the whole character.” 

“One,” exclaims Macaulay, “is a local malady, the other is a 
constitutional taint.” The statement, like many others of Macaulay’s, 
is probably too sweeping, but it is, I think, in the main true. That 
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it should be so says little for our moral principles. A vice may or 
not be sanctioned by the community, but it is a vice all the same. 
A single lapse from virtue on the part of a woman is on precisely 
the same footing as a single lapse from virtue on the part of a man. 
I am aware that the community, as Macaulay says, think differently, 
and some of us attempt to bolster up our differential principles by 
physiological reasons. But, after all, the fact remains that the 
general opinion referred to is almost altogether the opinion of men, 
and men have an interest in being what is called impure and in 
keeping the female sex what is called pure. Purity, in my opinion, 
is more a condition of the mind than the result of the particular 
action of a particular member of the body. A woman may be 
anatomically pure, for lack of opportunity, from excess of caution, or 
from many other reasons, and yet her mind may be a hotbed of im- 
purity. In these matters words and phrases are used in an improper 
sense or without their meaning being duly defined. 

Let us clear our minds of cant, to use the Carlylean apostrophe. 
In no matter is it so necessary as in reference to the sexual question, 
for in regard to no other is there euch a plethora of cant, such a 
mass of hypocrisy, such a vast amount of encrustating verbiage. To 
understand the sexual question, to come to a right determination in 
regard to it, it must be discussed ; in fact, a discussion thereof would 
largely tend to settle the matter, Because all the confusion that 
obtains in reference to it, all the difficulties connected with it, are 
mainly, if not altogether, the outcome of a misunderstanding or 
total ignorance in reference to the sexual feelings and functions and 
their object. If boys and girls were educated on that point and 
taught at an age when the mind is receptive and the inclination and 
will are easily moulded, that the function of the sexual organs was 
reproduction and reproduction only, that when used for any other 
object man was degraded far below the level of the animals he calls 
lower, we might confidently look for a vast improvement in the 
morals, not to speak of the physical health, of the community. The 
greatest scandal of our so-called civilisation is surely the presence 
in our streets by day and night of those unfortunate creatures who 
live by ministering to man’s lust, and who are, as a rule, incapable 
of exercising the function which should be woman’s glory, that of 
conceiving and producing offspring. The pimp and the prostitute 
are the grossest satire on our vaunted civilisation. When man 
comes to recognise his true sexual function he will regard with 
amazement, mingled with horror, the existence of a class whose moral 
principles were, as Macaulay says, first impaired by a single lapse 
from virtue, and who continue to ply their traffic mainly because 
the community which has made them what they are places every 
obstacle in the way of their becoming anything else. 

Sexual morality is, I admit, a difficult question to tackle in a 
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magazine, The difficulty is not so much in reference to the question 
itself as in regard to the ideas and prejudices of others in respect of 
any discussion of it whatever. People seek to make the secret of 
sex @ kind of Eleusinian mystery, and it is often merely the curiosity 
to solve it which has led many a young man or woman to commit 
an act which, in spite of Macaulay’s dictum, has, I believe, an 
equally pernicious effect on the moral principles of both. If there 
were no secret there would be no curiosity to discover it. Very 
much the same may be said—TI have already touched on the point 
—in reference to most of the sentiment, poetry, and nonsense spoken 
or written in reference to love. Why do the high flown, high 
falutin’ sentiments of a “ love letter,’ read in a breach of promise 
action, invariably cause “ loud laughter” in Court? Why is ante- 
nuptial and post-nuptial conversation so absolutely different ? Why 
do men who apostrophise the eyes, the ears, mouth, cheeks, and so 
on, of their fiancée talk round their subject, their objective point, 
before marriage, and eschew this sentimental twaddle after desire 
and expectation have been merged in realisation? The whimsical 
and exaggerated chatter of the lover is too often termed poetry, and 
his sentimental rhodomontade is frequently assigned considerably 
more importance than it deserves. Love has been termed the 
apotheosis of unselfishness, and many, nay most, women look back 
with tenderness on the days when they were addressed in terms 
frequently incongruous, and for the most part ridiculous, and they 
received a fulsome adulation which, in their hearts, they must have 
known was merely the illogical, not to say incoherent, rhapsody of 
a man in a passion. Time kills, time and the hour, and the moment 
of realisation is the suicide of frenzy, The man returned to his 
right mind may treasure and venerate the being who is his and for 
him for life, but he will not again address her in the language of 
Bedlam. Passion in such a case is succeeded by affection which 
has nothing in common with passion, and is frequently its very 
antithesis. 

The desire of sex has, I know, elevated many men to heights of 
nobility just as it has degraded others to depths of depravity. Man 
has made his so-called moral laws and defined, for the most part 
tacitly, in what degree and in which direction and how far either 
seX may impugn or defy them. These laws are made in man’s 
interests, and for his own selfish objects and desires. In the making 
of them he has trampled under foot the aspirations and desires of 
the female and left her to be chiefly regarded as merely his toy or 
plaything to minister to his pleasure and to be exploited as he may 
think fit. It would be possible to write at considerable length on 
this latter point, but I shall refrain. For woman as a whole, as 
the world is, the sex desire is a thing to be repressed, for the man 
it is a passion to be ministered to, excited, exalted. In this fact 
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lies a whole world of tragedy and comedy. I shall not seek to 
explore it further. I shall leave the task for other pens. I shall 
rest satisfied if these words of mine give occasion to a few men and 
women here and there to think earnestly and deeply on what is 
really a question of terrible seriousness, a question which, more than 
any other, perhaps, affects not only the race, but every, or almost 
every, individual member of it. It is at least a question deserving 
of serious thought and serious resolves, needing to be seriously 
discussed in an earnest spirit absolutely free from prejudice and 


preconceived ideas. 
H. R. Boye. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


MobERN scientific men are devoting increased attention to the part 
played in nature by extremely minute particles, the existence of. 
which was not even suspected a few years ago, Not only have 
minute quantities of hitherto unknown gases been detected in our 
atmosphere ; but it has also been abundantly proved that even 
the purest air contains innumerable solid particles, and there is 
good ground for the belief that these particles play an important 
part in meteorology, causing the condensation and precipitation of 
aqueous vapour under certain conditions. With the ultra-micro- 
scope it has even become possible to see these extremely minute 
bodies, and in some cases to count and measure them, One of the 
best known devices for counting such particles is Aitken’s dust 
counter; but for continuous observations additional apparatus was 
needed, and this has been supplied by the ingenious inventions of 
Dr. Carl Barus, of Brown University, Providence, U.S.A. With the 
aid of his improved apparatus, Dr. Barus has for some time made 
continuous observations on the number of nuclei present per cubic 
centimetre in the air at two stations in the United States. The 
results are recorded in a monograph published by the Smithsonian 
Institution.» Among the interesting conclusions drawn by the 
author from his observations may be mentioned that the maxima 
and minima of nucleation in the atmosphere occur during the 
winter and the summer solstices respectively. The continuation of 
these researches will no doubt add much to our knowledge of the 
microscopic constituents of the earth’s atmosphere, 

The spread of interest in scientific matters in this country is 
well shown by the fact that 100,000 copies of E. Haeckel’s Riddle 
of the Unéverse should have been sold since its appearance in an 
English translation, A new edition of that translation, to which 
the translator, Mr. J. McCabe, has added a preface, has recently 
been issued.? ' In the preface Mr. McCabe deals principally with 
Haeckel’s critics ; but we think he takes some of them too anxiously ; 
their names are only known because they venture to criticise so 

1 A Continuous Record of Atmospheric Nucleation. By C. Barus. Washington : 
Smithsonian Institution. 1905, 


2 The Riddle of the Universe. By E. Haeckel, Translated by J. McCabe. Fifth 
Edition. London: Watts & Co. 1906. 
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eminent a scientific man, not because they have any personal know- 
ledge of the subject on which they write. 

Another work of Haeckel’s has now been made accessible to 
English readers by the same translator. Vol. I. of Zhe Evolution 
of Man has just appeared and is shortly to be followed by the 
second volume. ‘I'he first part of the work deals chiefly with 
human embryology, and, although the subject is a highly technical 
one, yet with the aid of numerous excellent illustrations it will not 
be difficult for the lay-reader to follow Haeckei’s main arguments. 
Among the chief points of importance, the gastreea theory may be 
mentioned, which is clearly explained and which has so important 
a bearing on the subject. The translation is well done; but in 
some cases the Haglish equivalents of German expressions are not 
altogether happily chosen; we may mention “ steam-cell” as an 
instance, 

The rearing of children has of late years almost attracted as much 
attention as their education, and it is not surprising that a third 
edition of so popular a handbook as Dr. H. Datton’s ? is called for. 
Free from all technical language, the author describes the treatment 
which, in his opinion, is most likely to conduce to the rearing of 
healthy children. On the whole, Dr. Dutton’s advice is sound and 
calculated to bring about the end in view; but in some cases we 
cannot quite agree with his views. For instance, the use, of borax 
for the hair is open to grave objections, and it is very doubtful if 
phosphate of lime, administered to a child as such, can be assimi- 
lated. There are other compounds of phosphorus far more suitable 
for the purpose. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


The seventh volume of A History of the English Church,® pab- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan, edited by the late Dean of Winchester 
and the Rev. Dr. William Hunt, deals with the greater part of the 
eighteenth century, that is from the accession of George I. (1714) 
to the year 1800. This proves to be one of the most interesting 
volumes of this very useful series. It has not, of course, the same 
value to the student of history, for as a matter of fact the Church 

1 The Evolution of Man. By E. Haeckel. Translated by J. McOabe. London: 
Watts & Co. 1906. 

2 The Mother’s Guide to the Feeding and Rearing of Children. By T. Dutton, M.D. 
Third Edition. London: Henry Kimpton. 1906. 

® The English Church from the Accession of George 1. to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century (1714-1800). By the late Rev. Canon John H. Overton, D.D., and the Rev. 


Frederic Relton, A.K.C. (A History of the English Church. Vol. VII.) London 
and New York: Macmillan. 
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of England in the eighteenth century cannot be said to have had 
any history, that is to say, during the period with which this 
volume deals no structural or constitutional changes took place in 
the Church, it passed through no crisis, it accomplished no great 
work, After the Restoration Settlement the Church truly settled 
down and remained undisturbed by divisions within or by assaults 
from without. Jacobites and non-jurors accepted George I. and 
the peace of the Church was assured. The Church had, practi- 
cally, for the first time since the Reformation, the opportunity of 
justifying its existence and distinguishing itself by its good works, 
The authors of the present volume, however, have to admit that it 
failed, and confess that no lover of the English Church can study 
this period without a blush. “It is,” we are told in the introduc- 
tion, “a period of lethargy instead of activity, of worldliness 
instead of spirituality, of self-seeking instead of self-denial, of 
grossness instead of refinement.” Almost the only distinction 
which belongs to the Church of the eighteenth century was the 
intellectual activity of a few of its leaders, but even this activity 
was for the most part confined to the field of theological apologetics. 
Though, as we said, no assault was made upon the Church as an 
organisation, vigorous assaults were made upon its theology by 
men of great learning and ability, and these attacks called for the 
most strenuous defence from the orthodox side, which naturally 
took that particular form of intellectual activity which is almost 
the only claim of the Church of the period to respect. But the 
apologetics of the eighteenth century are now out of date, and 
probably the only works which are read are those of Paley and 
Butler, or Law’s Serious Call to a Devout Life, which, in spite 
of its title, is a very entertaining book. Many of the defenders of 
Church doctrine were themselves more or less heterodox, and only 
succeeded in meeting the attacks of their rationalistic opponents 
by a pretty free use of reason, and often rationalising theology 
until very little trace of orthodoxy remained ; the most intellectual 
party in the Church were the Latitudinarians, and the earliest 
modern Unitarians were to be found in the Church of England, 
One of the most interesting movements in the Church during the 
period was the anti-subscription movement, which culminated in 
the petition which was agreed upon at the meeting at the Feathers 
Tavern in the Strand, July 17, 1771. About two hundred and 
fifty signatures were obtained, of which many, our authors confess, 
were those of Deists, Socinians and Arians, though presumably all 
were members, and many clergy of the Church of England. The 
petition was duly presented to Parliament, but was rejected by an 
overwhelming majority. The petition scarcely represented the 
strength of the movement against subscription in the Church 
which was favoured by Edward Law, Watson and Paley. We do 
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not suppose an anti-subscription movement would meet with any 
more success to-day. The failure of this movement was followed 
by the secession from the Church of several well-known men, who 
became avowed Unitarians. Controversy was the principal feature 
in the religious history of the period, and with it this volume deals 
with the necessary fulness, and the names of Locke, Toland, Tindal, 
Hume, Priestley, Whiston, Clarke, as well as those of Butler, Paley, 
Warburton, Hoadly, Horsley and Watson frequently recur, and 
though our authors claim that the victory in such contests was 
obviously on the Christian side, we think that this opinion is 
largely due to pardonable bias, for though the ground of the con- 
troversy has shifted, the theology of the Church of England never 
stood so much in need of defenders as it does at the present day. 
There is really more interest in the history of Dissent and Ration- 
alism in the eighteenth century than there is in the history of the 
Church of England, but for this, of course, our authors are not to 
blame. We have had throughout to speak of the “ authors ” of 
this volume, for though it was originally allotted to Canon Overton, 
he had only prepared a rough draft when his lamented death 
occurred. Mr. Relton undertook the writing of the volume, 
making the best use he could of Canon Overton’s material, so that 
the volume is a composite production; and though Mr. Relton 
credits Canon Overton with nearly one half of the matter of the 
volume, there is nothing to suggest, so admirably is it used, that 
the whole credit of the volume should not be given to Mr. Relton. 

It requires genius or a special kind of talent in a writer to make 
the subject of logic interesting, and this, it appears to us, Mr. C. E. 
Hooper, does not possess, notwithstanding his undoubted ability to 
deal with the subject. The Anatomy of Knowledge suffers under 
the disadvantage of being a preliminary essay to a larger work 
which may never be written—for Mr. Hooper admits in his final 
paragraph that though he believes himself to be in possession of 
certain genuine clues to an explanation of certain universal prin- 
ciples, his opinions concerning them are to a considerable extent 
unformed, and that the questions referred to demand more study and 
thought than he is likely to be able to bestow upon them for months 
or years to come. In such a case we do not think this preliminary 
essay can be of much service to any one but Mr. Hooper himself, 
“The Anatomy of Knowledge” is not used by Mr. Hooper as a 
fancifal title to his book, but as indicating his conception of know- 
ledge as a quasi-organic thing, the philosophic analysis of which may 
be compared to the anatomy of an organism. The analogy may be 
suggestive, but we think Mr. Hooper carries it too far. As little 


1 The Anatomy of Knowledge. An Essay in Objective Logic. By Charles E. 
Hooper. London: Watts & Co. 1996. 
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more than a bare outline of epistemology, this work is carefully and 
thoughtfully written, but it is rather scientific than philosophical. 

Reconnoitres in Reason,: by Mr. Norman Alliston, is a small volame 
of discursive essays of a philosophical character, which appear to 
have no very definite object; we should suppose the author wrote 
them for his own amusement, and they may afford a little amuse- 
ment to the reader. We should do them no injustice if we describe 
them as clever, though it is a doubtful compliment, and Mr. Alliston 
has a turn for paradox. The essays comprise such subjects as “On 
Contraries,” ‘ The Limits of Determinism,” “Eventuality ” and “The 
Abstract Idea.” The reasoning is at no time profound, and some 
of it approaches the commonplace. We think the writer is at his _ 
best in the essays of a pschycological cast, entitled “ Egoistic,” which 
show an ingenious insight into some human characteristics. The 
second part of the volume, “ The Table Book,” is more to our taste, for 
here the writer exhibits more of the humour which is evidently latent 
but kept in check in the essays. For instance, in referring to the 
theory that beauty and utility are never in conflict, he calls to mind 
the unbeautiful aspects of town buildings, factories, workshops, 
railways, &c., and wittily says: ‘‘Ah, finely may the text-books 
talk; beauty is a fugitive here below, and man—this barbarian at 
heart—pursues her, brick in hand.” Indeed, throughout this portion 
of the volume there is exhibited much quiet humour and good 
sense. 

An excellent idea, admirably carried out, is our estimate of a 
small volume, by M. Jean Lahor, which bears the title Le Bréviaire 
d'un Panthéiste,2 which calls to mind Dr. Stanton Coit’s Message of 
Man ; but M. Lahor’s book is much fuller and more usefal, It 
provides rendings of an elevated character, infused with a truly 
religious spirit, but free from any taint of orthodoxy or conven- 
tionality. It is the kind of book for which we expect an increasing 
demand as time goes on. There are so few books of a religious 
character which an intelligent unbeliever in orthodox theology can 
open without being repelled by the limitation of the thought, and 
the miserable conventionality of the language, to whom M. Lahor’s 
book will appear a veritable boon. The title Bréviaire suggests 
that such a book may be to the Rationalist what his Breviary is to 
the Catholic—a vade-mecum and daily companion, an aid to reflec- 
tion and a guide to conduct; for though M. Lahor calls his book 
the Breviary of a Pantheist, one need not be a Pantheist in any 
strict sense to be able toenjoy it and profit by it. For the major 
part, the book consists of passages selected from the higher literature 
of the world. There are quotations from Hindoo and Persian 


1 Reconnoitres in Reason and the Table Book. By Norman Alliston. Leadon: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co. 1906. 

2 Le Bréviaire d'un Panthéiste et le Pessimisme Héroique. Par Jean Lahor. Paris : 
Librairie Fischbacher. 1906. : 
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books, from the philosophers and poets of Greece, from Latin writers, 
and not a few from the moderns, such as Goethe, Hugo, Pascal, 
Vauvenargues, Voltaire, Carlyle, Coleridge, and many others; while 
these passages are interspersed with original meditations by M. 
Lahor. The sentiment which seems to have guided M. Lahor in 
his selections may be described as Pantheistic stoicism, a lofty feel- 
ing at once religious and heroic, This book gives the “lie direct” to 
the reiterated assertion of the clergy that without dogmatic theology 
there can be no morality. We might seek in vain through whole 
libraries of the Fathers and Doctors of Divinity for material for a 
book which for morality could compare with this. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Slave-owners, as a rule, both ancient and modern, treated their 
slaves well—at any rate,as well as their cattle—recognising that 
to ill-treat them was to lessen their labour-power and depreciate 
their market value. With the employers of “ white slaves” on 
the other hand, it has been with few notable exceptions far other- 
wise. In their eyes their employés were merely ‘‘ hands ”»— 
instruments of production—to be used up regardless of waste, since 
for the starvation wage offered countless hordes were waiting to 
compete. It is a curious phenomenon that the hard clear-headed 
manufacturer so seldom recognised that it paid him to pay attention 
to the physical,mental and moral condition of his employés. Upon this 
question the practical man of business proved himself as unbusiness- 
like as he was, and is, unpatriotic. In Model Factories and Villages : 
Ideal Conditions of Labour and Housing,1 Mr. Budgett Meakin has 
gathered together practical examples of industrial betterment 
schemes which business men have found it worth their while to 
create in order to promote the moral, physical, and social welfare of 
their workpeople. As Mr. Meakin rightly points out, one scheme 
may not suit an employer which has proved satisfactory to another 
employer in the same line of business. The personal element plays 
a large part, and moreover experience teaches that such schemes 
cannot be adopted wholesale. They succeed best when they evolve 
from small beginnings, and the hands grow up with them, although, 
of course, the employer should have the principles of some definite 
scheme firmly fixed in his mind. Mr. Meakin deals in an eminently 
practical way with the various phenomena of the numerous schemes 


1 Model Factories and Villages. Ideal Conditions of Labour and Housing. By 
Budgett Meakin. With 209 Illustrations, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1906, 
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of which he gives examples. Under conditions of labour he 
discusses “ social relations,” “ buildings,” “work-rooms,” “ work,” 
“ meals,” “recreation,” “education,” and administration; under 
“industrial housing,” he describes model villages in France, Italy, 
Austria, Holland, America and England, and discusses generally 
the housing problem and the land question together with steps for 
their solution. To employers and employés alike and to all social 
reformers this work should prove invaluable. 

Economic and Statistical Studies, 1840-1890,1 by the late John 
Towne Danson, is a difficult book to appraise. It is prefaced by a 
memoir by his daughter and an introduction by Professor Gonnef. 
The distinguishing feature of Mr. Danson’s writings is their verse- 
tility. His breadth of view enabled him to deal with numerous 
subjects which had nothing in common, but which interested him 
because they related to the profession or business with which he 
happened at the moment to be pursuing. Thus, when assisting 
Lord Grey, he wrote on the Colonies ; as a barrister, on some legal 
matters ; as @ farmer, on agricultural topics; as an underwriter, on 
marine insurance. It is this lack of concentration on one special 
subject which prevented Danson from leaving work of a more endar- 
ing character. But in spite of this weakness Danson’s work fills 
up some gaps in economic thought. Written in many instances 
fifty to sixty years ago, they are even of more value to-day than 
when they were penned. On the problems of the conditions of the 
people and tue housing question Danson was far in advance of his 
age. Economists will welcome especially the large number of 
diagrams and charts reproduced here, The pamphlet on the 
“‘ Condition of the People with Relation to the Harvests” will prove 
of special interest in the Fiscal controversy. Danson’s friends—and 
they must be numerous—will peruse with gratification the charmingly 
written memoir by his daughter. 

Retaliatory Duties* by Professor Dietgel, translated by the Rev. 
D. W. Simon, D.D., and Mr. W. Osborne Brigstocke, is a welcome 
contribution to one branch of the Fiscal Question, which, in the 
turmoil of party conflict has not received the attention which it. 
merits. Retaliation, i.c., a fighting-duties policy or a policy of 
retort, was too often confused with the policy of reciprocity. 
Proféssor Dietgel clearly distinguishes there two variants of 
fetaliation and carefully analyses each. Retaliation, or “ hitting 
back,” as Mr. Chamberlain phrases it, is not wrong in principle as 
many German and English economists hold. ‘‘ Whether a 


1 Economic and Statistical Studies, 1840-1890. By John Towne Danson. Witha 

Brief Memoir by his Daughter, Mary Norman Hill. And an Introduction by 

E. C. K. Gonner, M.A., Brunner Professor of Economic Stience, Liverpool Uni- 
veg. London : T. Fisher Unwin. 1906. 
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manceuvre of fighting duties is justifiable or not cannot,” says the 
Professor, “ be settled on abstract principles, but only in concrete 
cases.” Accordingly Professor Dietgel argues the case from actual 
experience. Does retaliation pay? The answer is scarcely ever. 
As a general rule it does more harm than good. Cases of retalia- 
tion without injury to the country employing it have no existence. 
Mr. Chamberlain and his fellow-retaliators will find chilly comfort 
from this valuable treatise. 

The Garter Mission to Japan,: by Lord Redesdale, is a delightful 
record of the experiences of the little party which bore to the 
Emperor of ‘‘ The Empire of the Rising Sun” the Order of the 
Garter, as a symbol of the alliance which had just been cemented 
between the two island powers of the East and of the West. 
Prince Arthur of Connaught was the bearer of the insignia with 
which with his own hand he invested the Emperor. As Lord 
Redesdale is careful to point out, this investiture is regarded in 
Japan not merely as a mark of friendship between two sovereigns, 
nor even the recognition of the genius of a Ruler who has raised 
his country from the obscurity of a hermit nation to the proud 
position she now occupies among the great Powers, but it was the 
symbol of the admiration for the genius, patriotism, and heroism 
of one peopie by another. No one could have been more happily 
chosen for the position of conductor of the Mission than Lord 
Redesdale, who, by his official residence in Japan, had become 
himself a persona grata to its leading men, and no one was more 
qualified to pen this record than the minister who remembered 
the pre-revolution days of 1868. As a graceful tribute to our 
new allies this book will receive a warm welcome in Japan, whilst 
to us it is a proof of the spontaneous expression of the feelings of 
gratification exhibited by all classes in Japan for the compliment 
paid to their beloved Emperor and to their own national genius, 

The name of Charles Bradlaugh will ever be associated with one 
phase of the long struggle for liberty of thought against religious 
intolerance and bigotry. Charles Bradlaugh: A Record of his Life 
and Work,? by Mrs. Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner, With an Account 
of his Parliamentary Struggle, Politics and Teachings, by Mr. John 
M. Robertson, M.P., has now reached the sixth edition, a tangible 
proof of the popularity of this joint work. The feature of the 
present edition is the story of the motion to expunge from the 
journals of the House of Commons the resolution for the exclusion 
of Bradlaugh from the House. Next to Mrs. Bonner, credit for 
this belated act of justice must be given to Mr. J. M. Robertson, 


1 The Garter Mission to Japan. By Lord Redesdale, G.C.V.0., K.C.B. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1906, 
- 2 Charles Bradlaugh. A Record of His Life and Work. By his Daughter, 
Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner. With an Account of his Parliamentary Struggle, 
a rend Teachings, by John M, Robertson. Two Vols. London: T. Fisher 
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the late Mr. W. A. Hunter, and the late Mr. W. H. Smith, whose 
humanity conquered his religious and political bias. It seems 
strange that barely twenty years ago a member should have been 
expelled from the House of Commons because he refused to take 
an oath which was meaningless to him, and desired to make an 
affirmation which was binding on his conscience. The whole is a 
pithy commentary on the value of Christian ethics. This is a 
book which has taken its place in the bibliography of the history of 
liberty. 

The rise of a great Power in the Far East and the momentous 
overthrow of Russia have produced far-reaching effects upon the 
political situation in Europe in all directions. France, for instance, 
has been constrained to find a new policy for her action in the East, 
In Le Japon et la Politique Frangaise? M. Roger Dorient, a close 
observer at the pschological moment, has supplied us with the 
explanation of this stupendous turn in the wheel of fortune and the 
limits of Japan’s ambition. After dealing with the causes of Japan’s 
success, domestic and foreign, M. Dorient raises the questions of 
the threat to Indo-China, its capability of effective resistance, the 
sea-power and the foreign policy of France. To all these problems 
he supplies answers which are worthy of the close attention of all 
supporters of Greater France, © 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In Henry Sidywick: a Memoir,” the loving hands of A. S. and 
KE. M. §S, have rescued from oblivion the records of a quiet existence 
filled with multifarious intellectual interests. For forty years, 
viz., from 1859, when he graduated Senior Classic and thirty-third 
Wrangler, down to his death in 1890, the name of the late 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge was honoured beyond 
the confines of University circles. His literary activity was 
marvellous, as the bibliography attached to his Memoir testifies. 
Methods of Ethics and Principles of Political Aconomy are among 
the works by which he is best known; but one of his earliest con- 
tributions to literature is the review of Hcce Homo, which appeared 
anonymously in the Westminster Review of July 1866. He had 
no sooner graduated than he threw with such ardour into the study 

1 Le Japon et la Politique Francaise. Par Roger Dorient. Paris: Plon-Nourrit 
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of first Arabic, afterwards of Hebrew, that it was generally thought 
that he aspired to become a second Ewald, under whom he studied 
for a while in Germany. Spiritualism and Psychical Research 
interested him greatly. Above all, he laboured ardently in the 
cause of the education of women in Cambridge. Newnham College, 
where his wife presided, was the home of his latter years. Professor 
Sidgwick had a fandof dry humour. ‘ Henry, what are the people 
saying about my boy’s book ?” asked the late Archbishop Benson, 
alluding to Dodo, “They say, bishop,” replied Sidgwick, ‘‘ that 
you wrote it yourself.” This anecdote is wanting in the Memoir 
before us; but even if it be not true, it is sufficiently characteristic 
of the man as to deserve quoting. 

The principal object of Reflections on some Leading Facts and 
Ideas of History, by Mr. C. W. Whish (late of the Indian Civil 
Service), is to “advocate the necessity of a succinct but compre- 
hensive review of history as a whole as a preliminary to the study of 
any part of it.” His conception of the value of history from the 
esthetic and teleological standpoint is, in the main, identical with 
that of Friedrich Schiller, whose views are embodied in the Inaugural 
Address which he delivered, in 1789, on his appointment to the 
Chair of History at Jena. History, as conceived by Mr. Whish, is 
a very formidable subject, embracing astronomy and the whole 
range of subjects to which the Germans have given the name of 
Erdkunde. Opinions will necessarily be divided as to the adequacy 
of his broad divisions of Universal History ; but studente will fiad 
his chart very serviceable. His volume, which is undoubtedly the 
outcome of extensive reading and much thought, is more stimulative 
than conclusive. We hope his appeal to millionaires for a national 
historical library will not fall on deaf ears. 

Général de Piépape, in Le Coup de Grace,2 has given usa very full 
account of Bourbaki’s campaign in the East of France, in the war 
of 1870, which ended in the retreat of the French army into 
Switzerland, and its internment there. It was one of the saddest 
episodes in that terrible year, and it ended in a desperate, thongh 
unsuccessful, attempt of the heart-broken Bourbaki to destroy 
himself, Général de Piépape has told his story with great fulness 
and, as far as we may judge, with great accuracy. What, how- 
ever, pleases us most in his book is its feeling. He writes with the 
sadness natural in a defender of a lost cause; but he writes with a 
clearness and simplicity, and, above all, with a fairness towards his 
conquering foe, that are worthy of a good soldier. It is not too 
much to say that he deserves to be compared, as a military historian, 
with William Napier, and this is no slight praise. No Frenchman 

1 Reflections on some Leading Facts and Ideas of History. By C. W. Whish. 
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need feel shame in looking back on those months of defeat and 
suffering. On the other hand, he may take a Cato-like pride ia the 
heroism with which that awful chastening was borne. 

In M. Dry’s Soldats Ambassadeurs sous le Direction au IV.au VIII} 
we have a valuable addition to the knowledge of the revolutionary 
age. The author has given us full and interesting sketches of 
Marshal Pérignon and Admiral Truguet, Ambassadors to Spain ; 
General Aubert-Dubayet, Ambassador at Constantinople; Marshal 
Clarke, Envoy-Extraordinary to Austria; General Cauclaux, Minister- 
Plenipotentiary to Naples ; General Lacombe Saint-Michel, Ambas- 
sador to Naples, and Marshal Bernadotte, Ambassador to Austria ; 
and his exhaustive accounts of their respective missions are a mins — 
which students of the four years of the Directorate will have to 
investigate, The number of military men appointed to diplomatic 
posts by the Directorate, and, after it, by Napoleon is very remarkable. 
This was doubtless due to the fact that, in the great crash, only in 
the services remained a considerable body of men accustomed to 
discipline and authority, and possessing something of the manner 
considered necessary in diplomacy. Thus, of the seven envoys 
named above, six had more or less claim to nobility sufficient, at 
least, to have qualified them for commissions under the ancien régime ; 
while Bernadotte, the lowliest of them in point of birth, died a 
king. The mass of the officers were inclined by instinct to mode- 
rate views. They were at first Constitutional; after the fall of the 
monarchy they favoured the Girondists; and when the extreme men 
were at the height of their power, the soldiers were facing the 
enemies of their country. Then professional instinct also led thom 
to side with the Executive rather than with the praters in the 
Councils. On the other hand, the Executive was glad to secure the 
support of the military chiefs, and to give them distant appoiut- 
ments or commands, either as a reward or as a means of getting 
rid of powerful rivals. M. Dry has thrown much light on the rela- 
tions of the Army and the Government of the Kepublic. 

In The Discoverers and Explorers of America,? a title contracted 
in the front page to Heroes of Discovery in America, Mr. Charles 
Morris deals directly and in a pleasant way with more than forty 
personages, from Leif the Lucky down to the most recent times. 
This excellently illustrated work on a fascinating subject appeals to 
a large public, and schoolmasters will do well to include it in their 
selection of prize-books. 

The Canadian War of 1812,3 by Mr. C. P. Lucas, is intended 
as an instalment of Canadian history. It is a subject which has 
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been very little studied in this country, and the few who are aware 
that there ever was such a war remember it on account of the fight 
between the Shannon and the Chesapeake, or the battle of New 
Orleans. The war itself was a comparatively minor affair, which 
only served to increase the bitterness between America and 
England while the latter country was engaged in crushing Napoleon. 
It demonstrated, however, the value of sea-power and the extra- 
ordinary difficulty, as we discovered in the late Boer War, of 
conquering a large territory. Mr. Lucas has utilised all available 
materials for the preparation of his exhaustive monograph, and six 
out of the eight maps which accompany the letter-press are con- 
temporary American productions. Students will find all they can 
possibly require in this readable and carefully arranged account 
of the struggle which terminated in the treaty of Ghent (1814). 

Under the much too modest title of Guide to St. Olave’s, Hart 
Street,’ Mr. B. Corcoran has published a very interesting collection 
of antiquarian lore about one of our oldest city parishes. The first 
authentic record of this church dates from 1283. It escaped the 
great fire of London, mainly through the activity and foresight of 
Pepys, who lived close by, and some of the monuments and parish 
records are of great historical interest. Part of the Roman City 
wall is visible in this parish, and other evidence of the Roman occu- 
pation is plentiful. In 1560 the first glass works in London were 
established here. The pamphlet contains numerous sketches of the 
church and its monuments by the author and an illustrated list of 
tradesmen’s tokens of the seventeenth century, which were issued in 
the neighbourhood, will be of interest to numismatists. It would be 
well if all our city parishes could find as enthusiastic historians 
before their ancient buildings and monuments have been swept away 
by the wave of modernisation that is swamping London. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


In Portraits and Jewels of Mary Stuart,2 Mr. Andrew Lang steers 
a middle course between the scepticism of M. Henri Bouchot, who 
enly accepts four portraits as authentic, and the credulity too com- 
monly displayed at loan exhibitions. Setting aside coins, posthu- 
mous memorial pictures, and the effigy on the Queen’s tomb, Mr. 
Lang finds satisfactory proof of eighteen being contemporary and 
1 Guide to St. Olave's, Hart Street, London. By Bryan Corcoran. London: 
Blades. 1906, 


3 Portraits and Jewels of Mary Stuart. By Andrew Lang. Glasgow: James 
Maclehose & Sons. 
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authentic, or at least related closely to others which did possess 
these qualities. For the identification of the Levin and Melville 
portrait, which forms the frontispiece, the author relies much on the 
jewels, and rightly so, for the painters of the sixteenth century 
were minutely accurate in depicting princely ornaments. In 1815 
Thomas Thomson published anonymously, Inventories and Other 
Records of the Royal Wardrobe, from MSS. in the General Register 
House of Edinburgh, and one in the Duke of Hamilton’s muniment 
room; but fuller information on the subject is obtainable from 
Joseph Robertson’s Les Inventaires de la Boyne d’Escosse. Mr. Lang 
is convinced, from a comparison of the jewels in the Inventories 
with those represented in the Levin and Melville portrait, that the- 
latter, if not an original, probably painted in France about 1560, is 
a very good copy of it, and not an archeological reconstruction of 
the seventeenth century. Sixteen excellent illustrations adorn this 
latest and most instructive monograph on a subject of undying 
interest. 

We have nothing but praise for Miss (?) Lilian Dalbiac’s Dic- 
tionary of Quotations (German),' with its English and German subject- 
indices. Without pretending to be exhaustive, this collection of 
judiciously chosen quotations is, far and away, the most complete 
that has yet appeared in this country or Germany. A commendable 
feature of it is that every quotation is followed by a version, for the 
most part, from a translator of recognised ability, such as, for 
instance, Sir Theodore Martin, G. Leland, E. B. Browning, Anna 
Swanwick, Bayard Taylor, Walter Sichel, and others too numerous to 
mention. We are glad to find that the claims of Heine as a prose 
writer here receive tardy but generous recognition. 

Mr. Louis Becke may be credited with no less than seventeen 
stories, without counting several in which he has collaborated, and 
his latest, entitled Zhe Adventures of a Supercargo,? has all the 
freshness of a first novel with the additional advantage of a mastery 
over his craft. Tom Denison, the hero of numerous exploits in the 
South Seas, has none of the bumptiousness and bloodthirstiness that 
characterise so disagreeably the majority of youths in fiction, who 
run away from home or school in quest of adventure. In fact, 
although possessing a distinct vocation for the sea, his career, so far 
as this story is concerned, is rather the result of accident than 
choice. Young people will doubtless look forward to hearing more 
of his adventures in a subsequent volume. 

Lovers of frankly sensational fiction will not be disappointed in 
The Marriage of Eileen,® by Mr. H. Maxwell. The plot turns on 
the theft of certain plans, for which provisional protection had not 

' Dictionary of Quotations (German). By Lilian Dalbiac. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 


2 The Adventures of a Supercargo. By Louis Becke. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
3 The Marriage of Eileen. By H. Maxwell. London: Digby, Long & Co, 
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been obtained, of an invention which was to revolutionise the 
motor-car industry. Of the three villains, of whom two were 
aristocrats and one an exceedingly vulgar company promoter, it 
would be hard to name the worst. Poetic justice is, however, 
meted out impartially in the end. Baldrick’s courtship of the two 
dear old maiden ladies, who pinch themselves in order to maintain 
their worthless nephew in luxury, is both humorous and pathetic. 

A much felt want has been supplied by the Business B/ue-Book, 
compiled by experienced men, with a view to helping the thousands 
of men and women engaged in “ business” who, unfortunately, lack 
the necessary knowledge of its theory and practice. Such a book 
ought to prove of practical service and have its place on every office 
bookshelf. 

Two unpretentious looking little volumes of convenient size for 
the pocket will appeal for many reasons to the general public. In 
the Pronouncing Dictionary of Mythology and Antiquity,? interest 
has not been sacrified to conciseness in the description of heroes, 
gods, statesmen, artists, places, &c. 

The Pronouncing Dictionary of Latin Quotations® is very useful, 
and contains a good alphabetical English index. In both books a 
special feature is the pronunciation of names, given in such a 
manner as to render mispronunciation well-nigh impossible, and the 
type is delightfully clear. 

Messrs, Walker and Co. also publish a shilling Atlas, containing 
eighty physical and political maps, which they claim to be their 
“ Tdeal” Atlas of the World. 

1 The Business Blue-Book. London: Ourtis, Gardner & Oo., Ltd. 
2 Pronouncing Dictionary of Mythology and Antiquity. London: J. Walker & Oo, 


3% Pronouncing Dictionary of Latin Quotations, London: J. Walker & oO, 
4 Walker's Ideal Atlas of the World. London: J. Walker & Co. 
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